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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
popes area 
HE Cape Parliament has decided that it will have nothing 
to do with the project of Confederation. The project was 
Srought before it in the shape of a motion that a Conference 
should be held of all the South-African Colonies, and was met by 
‘the previous question.” After a debate, which lasted three days, 
the Premier (Mr. Sprigg) on June 25th announced that feeling was 
too equally divided for him to persist, and he should accordingly 
“drop the matter.” Mr. Sprigg subsequently asked for a vote 
of confidence, which was accorded him by a majority of ten, 
and there the question for the moment ends. It will, of course, 
be brought up again, as the British people will not consent to 
goon for ever paying for a native policy which they do not 
direct, and which explodes every few years, with disastrous 
vesults for the British Treasury. The people of South Africa 
must defend themselves, and they can only do it through 
confederation. Meanwhile, the failure of Mr. Sprigg’s motion 
. places the British Ministry in a fix. The whole object of Sir 
Bartle Frere’s action in Zululand and the Transvaal was con- 
federation, and he was left at the Cape in order that this con- 
ference might succeed. Now that there is to be neither conference 
nor corfederation, what will the Ministry do with Sir Bartle 
Frere? If they do not recall him, there will be most grave and 
reasonable dissatisfaction. 


An accord of Europe is certainly possible, whatever may be 
its extent. ‘The members of the Berlin Conference separated on 
Thursday, having unanimously signed, with the special consent 
of their Governments, a protocol declaring Greece entitled to 
a frontier including Jannina and Metzovo. The addition to 
Greek territory amounts to 8,000 square miles and 450,000 
souls, and though far short of her true limits, which 
should reach to the Rhodope on the east and include 
the whole Archipelago, still makes of the kingdom a sub- 
stantial State, with a future before it, when the Sultanet 
falls. The decision of the Conference is to be embodied in a 
collective Note, to be presented to the Sultan, and it is expected 
that the Porte, while not resisting openly, will disclaim all re- 
sponsibility. This means that the Albanians are to fight for 
Epirus, without compromising Constantinople. It is stated 
that the Greek Premier, M. Tricoupis, foreseeing this, has pro- 
vided equipment for 45,000 men, and will at once take posses- 
sion of the assigned territory. It will then be for the clans to 
decide whether they will enter on a campaign which they can- 
not win, or whether they will proclaim their own independence 
and make arrangements with the Greek Government. They will 
probably divide, and there is a chance, only a chance, that the 
new arrangement, the best yet made by Europe, may be carried 
out without bloodshed. 


Mr. Gladstone moved, on Thursday, a postponement of the 
Standing Orders of the House till after the motion relating to 
Parliamentary affirmations, whererpon Mr. Gorst rose to ask 





the attention of the Speaker to the point of order whether a 
motion equivalent to a mere rescinding of the motion of last 
week could be made in the same Session. “The motion of 
the right honourable gentleman, the Prime Minister,” said 
Mr. Gorst, “was of so disorderly a character, that it was 
of the utmost importance, in order to the proper conduct 
of public business, to obtain a ruling as to the course which 
should be pursued on a proposal which was, in effect, that the 
House should break the law in order to smuggle Mr. Bradlaugh 
into the House ;” and Mr. Gorst argued his case for half an 
hour. Mr. Gladstone declining to reply, the Speaker ruled that 
Mr. Gladstone’s resolution was in no sense a mere rescinding 
of the resolution of last week, since it applied to all cases 
of like character, instead of solely.to Mr. Bradlaugh’s; ruled 
that he should be permitted to make an affirmation “ without 
question” by the House; and also that this should be made sub- 
ject to his liability to the Courts. So Mr. Gorst took nothing by 
his elaborate impertinence to the Prime Minister, except a snub 
from the Speaker. 


Mr. Gladstone then moved his resolution,—“ That every per- 
son returned as a Member of this House, who may claim to be 
a person for the time being by law permitted to make a solemn 
affirmation or declaration instead of taking an oath, shall hence- 
forth (notwithstanding so much of the resolution adopted by 
this House on the 22nd day of June last as relates to affirma- 
tion) be permitted, without question, to make and subscribe a 
solemn affirmation in the form prescribed by ‘The Parlia- 
mentary Oaths Act, 1866,’ as altered by ‘The Promissory 
Oaths Act, 1868,’ subject to any liability by statute,”—in 
a speech of the most carefully dispassionate character, point- 
ing out that Mr. Bradlaugh, contrary to the impression of every 
Member of the House, and to his own former impression, had not 
thrust his views upon the House, but had simply demanded to 
make an affirmation, on the ground that he is one of those persons 
whom the law permits to make an affirmation; and remarking 
that if he had been then permitted to make it on his own responsi- 
bility, subject to any liability by statute for having acted wrongly, 
the House would never have had Mr. Bradlaugh’s views stated 
to it all. This was material to the question, as Mr. Gladstone 
maintained that such affirmations should be made in future by 
Members claiming to affirm “without question” on the part of the 
House. There might be very different cases than Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
coming up for judgment in future, and in all cases Mr. Glad- 
stone held that the House should permit those who claimed 
that they were legally entitled to affirm, to affirm, and leave the 
law to judge them. 


Nothing can be more unjust than to say, with the Times and 
the Daily News, that Mr. Gladstone attempted to frighten the 
House into agreeing to his resolution, by threatening it with 
further disorderly acts of Mr. Bradlaugh’s. What he did say was 
simply this,—that Mr. Bradlaugh had attempted to take the oath, 
against the orders of the House; that, on the motion of the 
leader of Opposition, he had been ordered into arrest for doing 
so; and then discharged, also on the motion of the leader of 
Opposition, without any kind of apology to the House; and 
that his colleagne at Northampton had intimated that such 
scenes would recur, if action were not taken in regard to Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s claim. ‘This was all true. Sir S. Northcote was 
obliged to move that Mr. Bradlaugh be taken into custody, and 
then that he be discharged from custody, without any apology 
to the House. And what could be a greater encouragement to 
Mr. Bradlaugh to pursue the same course again ? 

Sir S. Northcote then moved his amendment,—that the 
House cannot adopt a resolution which virtually rescinds that 
of June 22nd last; and argued that the Clerk at the table was 
bound to question Mr. Bradlaugh as to the grounds of his claim 
to make an affirmation; that the House really had a jurisdic- 
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tion as to the proper administration of] the oath or affirmation ; 
that the course proposed might involve the House in collisions 
with the Courts of Justice,—which is just what, in our opinion, 
this course alone avoids; and that if the House passed this, 
“to some extent, humiliating resolution,” it would long repent 
it. Mr. Smyth argued that Parliament was nota mere political 
machine, but a religious institution, and could not afford to 
ignore God. Mr. Borlase (M.P. for East Cornwall), in aremark- 
able speech, supported Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Parnell, also, with the 
utmost aversion for Mr. Bradlaugh’s opinions, supported the 
motion, as one involving religious liberty ; from which point of 
view Mr. Sullivan professed to oppose it; and after speeches 
from Sir R. Cross and Mr. O’Donnell, the resolution was car- 
ried by 303 votes against 249 (majority, 54), in a House which, 
counting the Speaker and the Tellers, numbered 557 Members. 
The Conservatives, who number only 237, must have given a 
nearly solid vote, and have had some assistance from the 
Catholic Home-rulers as well. On Mr. Sullivan’s amendment, 
making the resolution prospective only, and therefore exclud- 
ing Mr. Bradlaugh from its advantage, the numbers were 274 
against 236 (majority, 38). 


Mr. Chamberlain, as President of the Board of Trade, has 
received his first important deputation, and has sent it away a 
little puzzled, but much conciliated. The tradesmen of London 
sought him on Saturday to complain of the Civil Service 
Stores. They wanted the Committee of Inquiry reappointed, 
and the use of big names by the Stores suppressed, and Civil 
Servants, active or pensioned, forbidden to take part in their 
management. Mr. Chamberlain first hinted his own contempt 
for the Stores, with which he never dealt; then observed that 
big names could be adopted even by individuals ; then promised 
the Committee; and then gently suggested that Committees 
were slow, and if the tradesmen would give up that demand, he 
should recommend his colleagues to prevent clerks in their 
Departments from taking an active part in the management of 
Stores. The tradesmen did not know which they desired, 
and asked time for deliberation, but went away quite believing 
in Mr. Chamberlain. The effect of the order inhibiting the 
Civil Servants from directing big shops will not be exactly 
what the tradesmen think. Single “ Managers” will be ap- 
pointed, and will probably manage rather better than the 
present Committees. 

Yesterday week, at the morning sitting, Mr. Forster moved 
the second reading of his “Compensation for Disturbance 
(Ireland) Bill,” in a speech of very great ability and modera- 
tion. He showed that the Land Act had given the landlord 
throughout Ireland, except under the Ulster tenant-right, no 
power to raise the rent, except under circumstances which would 
entitle the tenant to compensation. If he raises the rent, it 
must be on the expiration of the tenancy, and after notice to 
quit has been served; and these were the circumstances under 
which a tenant, unless he cannot pay the rent, is entitled to 
compensation for disturbance. Now, the Government contend 
that after a period of calamity like the last three years, the full 
exaction of the whole rent in all cases by the landlord must, in 
some cases, be regarded as equivalent to a temporary rais- 
ing of the rent; and it is only in the distressed districts, only 
up to the end of 1881, and only where a landlord refuses a 
“reasonable” offer from the tenant as to arrears and instalments 
of the rent due, that the Land Judge is to be entitled to grant 
the tenant some compensation in reduction of the landlord’s 
claim for arrears in an eviction. The average of evictions 
in places where process of eviction had to be enforced by the 
Constabulary, had been in the four years ending with 1877 
503 per annum, in 1878 it was 743; in 1879, 1,098; and in the 
months ending June 20th, 1880, it was 1,073. This was a state 
of things which appeared to the Government so urgent as to 
require some interference of the State in cases of hardship, that 
the protection afforded to the landowners in other cases might 
be strong and effectual. 


Mr. Chaplin, in moving the rejection of the Bill, of course 
raised the scream of confiscated property, and mentioned a case 
in which a solicitor, who had been about to advance £15,000 on 
a mortgage of land in the scheduled districts, drew back from 
the offer on hearing of Mr. Forster’s Bill. Mr. Russell, Q.C., 
in a very powerful speech, showed that the purport of the Bill 
was this,—under very exceptional circumstances, and for a very 
short period, to put the tenant who was unable fully to pay his 
rent, but was willing, in the opinion of the Court, to do all he 





a 
could towards paying it, under the protection he would always. 
have had in ordinary years by virtue of his right to compel 
tion ; and which he already has in cases of small holdings, where 
the rent is “ exorbitant,” in spite of not having paid his rent 
punctually. In the adjourned debate last Tuesday, Mr. Totten. 
ham, M.P. for Leitrim, made a vigorous speech on behalf of 
the landowners in the distressed districts, showing to what im. 
positions on the part of the tenantry they are subjected, ang 
how the Land League is diffusing a universal idea that it is not 
wrong to cheat the landlord of his rent; while the Attorney. 
General for Ireland, Mr. Law, replied in a very powerful Speech 
intimating that the Government are steadily resisting this spirit, 
and ask for this Act only to avoid being compelled to use the 
whole power of the State in cases of hardship on behalf of a law 
of ejectment inhumanely and selfishly applied,—a rare case, no 
doubt, but still a case actually occurring and essential to provide 
against. ‘The debate was adjourned to this day. 


The Chinese, who, for some months past, have resolved on a 
war with Russia, have now commenced one, by invasions at two 
points. They have entered Manchouria, close to their own 
border, and the Government of St. Petersburg is urging rein. 
forcements over sea to Vladivostock. General Tso Tsang, in com- 
mand in Kashgar, has also entered the passes westward be- 
tween Kokand and Kuldja, and, according to accounts received 
and believed in Cabul, though as yet discredited in St. 
Petersburg, where, naturally, they have no official inform. 
ation of defeat, has forced the Russians to retire. This 
gives him, according to Mr. Boulger, who writes to the 
Guardian, the power of outflanking the Russians, and 
is so unexpected a move that it could hardly have 
been invented. We have elsewhere pointed out the gravity 
of this news. The Chinese have been preparing for months, 
the Russians are almost powerless in Manchouria and are 
not ready in Kuldja, and the Kokandis are said to be in insur- 
rection, It will take months to collect forces sufficient to repel 
the Chinese, and Russia will be compelled to use her fleet,— 
that is, to blockade the Chinese ports, and stop all European 
trade with China. It is said that the Western Powers will be 
asked to prevent ;this, but they cannot forbid an ordinary 
operation of war, unless they are prepared to take part in it, 
or to compel Pekin to give way. They will hardly attempt 
either course, and we fully expect to hear of a blockade. 


The news from Afghanistan is most unsatisfactory. Abdur- 
rahman Khan has, it is stated, received letters from the Indian 
Government offering, on certain conditions, to recognise him as 
Ameer, and has returned a most amicable reply, but with one im- 
portant omission. He has diplomatised about Candahar. He was 
informed in the letters that the arrangement under which Can- 
dahar is made a separate State must be maintained, but in his 
reply assumes that he will be replaced in the territorial position 
of his grandfather, Dost Mahommed. This reply has created 
great distrust at Simla, where hesitation is apparent, evidenced 
by a summons to Mr. Lepel Griffin, the Political Agent in Cabul,to 
advise the Viceroy. We still believe it will be found that the only 
decisive road out of the muddle is to restore Yakoob Khan, and 
then let the pretenders compromise or fight it out. We have 
no more to do in Afghanistan than in Timbuctoo, and the only 
man with a substantial claim on us is the Ameer, whom our 
friendship ruined. 


M. de Freycinet has carried out the decrees of May, 
and has expelled the Jesuits throughout France from 
their establishments by force, giving other non-authorised 
societies a month’s grace. Actual force was not, of courses 
needful, but the Fathers in all instances required that 
the inner doors of their buildings should be forced, and that 
hands should be laid on them before they yielded, so that the 
legality of the decrees might be tested before the Courts. Their 
bearing appears to have been everywhere quiet and dignified, 
and the sympathy of their friends was most marked. In 
all places their expulsion was watched by considerable 
crowds, usually favourable to them; and at Toulouse and 
Nancy, two very different places, they were loudly cheered ; but 
there was nowhere any popular resistance. This is most for- 
tunate for their cause, as their demeanour brings before all 
France the fact that men entirely without material resources or 
the means of exciting tumults have been prohibited from teach- 
ing, and expelled from their schools, solely because their 
doctrines were unacceptable to the majority of the Deputies. 
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A better-defined or clearer violation of the principle of religious 
liberty never occurred, and it is made worse by the fact that 
the teaching denounced differs so little from that of the 
Church still protected and subsidised by the State. 


The Government of Belgium is following the example of 
Prince Bismarck and M. de Freycinet, and trying to deal with 
the spiritual resistance of Ultramontanism by secular force. 
The Belgian Bishops have resisted the Education Act of last 
year, which partly “‘laicizes” State education, with great 
acerbity, but, of course, only with spiritual weapons. M. Frére- 
Orban appealed to Rome, and received from Ca:dinal Nina assur- 
ances that the opposition would be moderated. It continued, how- 
ever, and some papers placed in the hands of the Ministry by the 
deprived Bishop of Tournai convinced them, justly or unjustly, 
that Rome was not sincere, but approved the Bishops’ conduct. 
The Government, therefore, recalled their Minister to the 
Vatican, and are about to withdraw the Nuncio’s exequatur. 
That is exactly as sensible as if a landlord, wishing to punish 
a trespass, refused to allow any further communication between 
his own and his adversary’s lawyers. The Continental states- 
men seem unable to keep their heads in presence of the Clericals, 
and instead of quietly going on with their measures, want to 
pinch the priests into approving them. The pinches only irri- 
tate, and opinion has advanced till the headsman’s block is 
forbidden. 


Prince Bismarck has carried his “ Discretionary Law,” 
enabling him to use or relax the Falk Laws at his pleasure, 
through the Prussian Parliament. It was believed that he 
would be beaten, after all, the House modifying several import- 
ant clauses, in defiance of Herr Putkammer’s remonstrances ; 
but on the final vote, 40 National Liberals sided with the 
Government, and the Bill was carried by a majority of four, 
206 to 202. The Bill enables the King in Council to replace 
the dispossessed Bishops, and the Government still professes to 
be confident that it will be able to come to terms with Rome. 
The Vatican, however, has as yet made no sign, and it is quite 
possible that the Bill may only be used to recede gently from 
an untenable position. The German Chancellor has not 
“gone to Canossa,” as he so constantly repeats; he has only 
purchased an express ticket to enable him to go there, should 
he think the journey expedient. 


It is stated, apparently on official authority, that Mr. Adam, 
the First Commissioner of Works, will succeed the Duke of 
Buckingham as Governor of Madras. That is a very great 
pity. Mr. Adam has had plenty of Indian experience, having 
been private secretary to Lord Elphinstone for five years, and 
will probably make an excellent Governor for Madras ; but he is 
wanted here. He would be the best possible Speaker, and his 
unrivalled knowledge of English opinion, his cool judgment, 
and his long habit of affairs, make him an invaluable outside 
adviser for any Liberal Ministry. No one disputes his fitness 
for Madras, or will grudge him his reward, if that is what 
he seeks, but in India all the knowledge he has so laboriously 
acquired and so well used will be altogether thrown away. 
There are a hundred people who could govern Madras, the 
easiest of the Presidencies, the peoples of Southern India 
having a distinct talent for obedience; but there are few who 
could take Mr. Adam’s place in the counsels of the party, or 
infuse into its management that tact, not to say pawkiness, 
which it is the misfortune of the average Liberal to lack. 
There will be nobody to “ manage” in Madras.” 


The Rev. R. W. Dale preached last Sunday, at Birmingham, 
a very fine sermon on the Bradlaugh question which has been 
so long before the House of Commons, maintaining that the 
oath is valueless as a test either of religion or morality, and 
that those who prize faith in God most, should be most 
anxious to break down this wholly unreal barrier between 
speculative and practical atheism. He praised,—perhaps too 
much,—Mr. Bright’s “ prophetic” denunciation of the higher 
classes, as not caring for the practice of that religion to the 
dogmas: of which the working-classes had ceased to attach 
much value, for Mr. Bright’s charge, though true, and one 
which it is most necessary that strong men should repeat 
against generation after generation of unreal Christians, was 
one of a kind which, unless we misjudge Mr. Bright’s 
career, he feels very much less pain in bringing against the 
upper classes than he would in bringing equally just, and 





we fear equally needful, charges against the middle-class, to 
which most of us belong. But all that Mr. Dale said of the 
Pharisaism to which this controversy has given birth in Par- 
liament,—the public affectation or self-delusion of horror at 
Atheism, on the part of men who have never shown in any real 
sense a belief in God at all,—was both powerful and timely. It 
is time such shams were exploded, and Mr. Dale does all in his 
power to help to explode them. Let him that is true to his 
God, cast the first stone at him who knows no God to be true to. 


Yesterday week there was a lively little debate in the House 
of Lords on the Bill for legalising marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, the principal speakers against the Bill being Lord 
Beauchamp and Lord Coleridge. The Scriptural argument was 
not pressed, but the stock assertion that if these marriages 
were permitted, you could no longer have your wife’s sister living 
with you like your own sister, was freely used. Lord Cole- 
ridge went so far as to say that the Bill “ would point out to 
the sister of the deceased wife that she was her dead sister’s 
proper Parliamentary successor.” He might just as well say 
that if Parliament objects to imposing a theistic test, it 
points out to the Constituencies that an atheist is their proper 
Parliamentary representative. Lord Granville’s reply to Lord 
Coleridge was humorous. “I am very fond,” he said, “of 
my wife’s relations, but I do not feel that they are my relations. 
..... As for myself, I have not the slightest wish to marry 
any one of my wife’s sisters, though I dote upon them all.” 
The division showed 101 against the Bill and 90 in its favour, 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh voting in the 
minority. 


The Liberals have carried again both Wallingford and 
Gravesend, the latter place by an increased majority. The vote 
in Wallingford was,—Mr. Pandeli Ralli (Liberal), 567 (15 less 
than Mr. Wren’s poll at the general election); Mr. Hanbury 
(Conservative), 548 (or 7 more than the Conservative candidate, 
Mr. Edward Wells, polled at the general election); majority for 
the Liberal, 19. At Gravesend, Sir Sidney Waterlow (Liberal) 
polled 1,504 votes, against 1,284 polled for Sir Robert Peel, the 
Conservative candidate ; majority, 220. This shows a falling- 
off on the total vote of three months ago, but a very much 
heavier fall in the Conservative than in the Liberal vote. The 
Liberal vote fell off by only 40; the Conservative, though Sir 
Robert Peel is a sufficiently popular candidate, by 138. 


The Bill for the absolute Sunday closing of public-houses in 
Wales, for the sale of liquor, was read a second time without a 
division last Wednesday, though the Government declared, 
through Mr. A. Peel, that it could not support, though it was 
reluctant to oppose the Bill. The evidence as to the unanimity 
of Wales on the subject was remarkable. Mr. Roberts, who 
moved the second reading, said that of 78,600 householders 
in North Wales who had given a written opinion on the sub- 
ject, 75,666 were in favour of it, 991 against, and 1,943 neutral. 
Of the 30 Welsh Members, 29 were favourable to this measure, 
and what is still more remarkable, it appears that the publicans 
in Wales themselves favourit. Closing their houses for the sale 
of liquor on Sunday altogether secures them a holiday, and pro- 
bably injures their trade very slightly, the householders pro- 
viding themselves for the Sunday on the Saturday, when it is 
universally known that they cannot buy liquor on the Sunday. 


The Claimant is to remain in prison. The plea raised for 
him, that he had been sentenced to two terms of imprisonment 
for one perjury, was argued out last week, and disposed of by 
the Court of Appeal. The main contention, that Orton, having 
perjured himself in the very beginning of his case, must be held 
to have been only continuing that perjury in subsequent state- 
ments, even if made in different Courts, was not only rejected, 
but ridiculed. Could a man, asked the Court, by perjury 
obtain a vested interest in perjury, so that having perjured 
himself once, he had a right to perjure himself again? In that 
question lies the whole case and its answer, and the late 
Attorney-General was blamed for having even allowed it to be 
brought forward. Argument is lost upon a sincere Tichbornite, 
but it is, perhaps, as well in every such case, where numbers 
of the common people seem to be lost in a legal fog, that 
justice should be even over-careful, and everything be heard. 
It is much that the misguided friends of the “nobleman in 
Dartmoor” should be only asking for law. 


Consols were on Friday 98} to 983. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE BRADLAUGH SETTLEMENT. 


HE Government has done well in relation to Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s case, though it has done well rather tardily. If 

it had taken its present action, instead of leaving Mr. 
Labouchere to be defeated last week in his motion for per- 
mitting Mr. Bradlaugh to take his seat, a good deal of con- 
fusion and of loss of time would have been avoided. Perhaps, 
however, it was inevitable that there should have been some 
delay before the Liberal party, as a whole, could disentangle 
the absurd and dangerous assumption that the House of Com- 
mons should, of its own arbitrary will, erect the present law 
in relation to Parliamentary oaths and affirmations into a test of 
abstract Theism, from the very different assumption under the 
disguise of which the Conservative case was presented to their 
minds,—that the House of Commons is not called upon 
to remove, for the benefit of a particular person of very objec- 
tionable opinions, an incidental obstacle which happens to 
be interposed, whether by accident, or through design on the 
part of former legislators, in the way of his taking his seat. 
These two assumptions are really completely different, and it 
is the former, and the former alone, which the House of 
Commons has now rejected, by a majority of fifty-four; while 
it was the latter, we believe, to which alone it intended to 
accede last week, and which it carried by a majority of 
forty-five. That a good deal of confusion should have 
prevailed between these two very distinct assumptions, 
and that while only intending, as we think, to accede to the 
latter, the House should have committed itself to the 
false step of accepting the former, is not very much 
to be wondered at. It takes time to realise clearly the pre- 
cise difference between doing strict justice and no more to one 
to whom we may regard it as immoral to be generous, and doing 
him a little injustice in order to prevent being generous, What 
the House of Commons could not persuade itself to sanction, 
was any act of special grace to Mr. Bradlaugh. And there, 
we think, the House of Commons was quite right. But when 
it rejected Mr. Labouchere’s motion, it went really—though 
we do not believe that it intended to go—a good deal beyond 
this, It refused him legal justice, while only intending to re- 
fuse him any act of special grace. Mr. Gladstone never showed 
more powerfully his keen appreciation of the moral exigencies of 
a difficult occasion, than in the careful limitation of the scope 
of his argument on Thursday,—elaborately as Mr. Gorst had 
attempted, in his studiedly impertinent speech, by calling his 
conduct “ disorderly,” to irritate him into a warmer vein of 
partisanship. What Mr. Gladstone had to establish, and what, 
in our opinion, he did triumphantly establish, was that in all 
cases of Members claiming to take the oath or to affirm, the 
responsibility for what they do or omit to do lies with them 
and with the law which prescribes their conduct, and with the 
Judges who administer that law, not with the House of Com- 
mons, which is under the law, and has not even the right to 
interpret it. Mr. Bradlaugh, as Mr. Gladstone showed, had 
not “obtruded” his atheistic opinions on the House of 
Commons. He came up to the table and demanded the right 
to affirm. Whether or not he had that right, it is not for the 
House of Commons to decide. He would have affirmed, if he 
had affirmed,—or taken the oath, if he had taken the oath,—on 
his own responsibility ; and if in either case he had not obeyed 
the law, the proper authorities to decide that he had not 
obeycd the law are the Judges, whose business it is to deter- 
mine what the law is, and to enforce it. In denying Mr. 
Bradlaugh, or any other Member of Parliament, the right to 
take upon himself the responsibility of taking the oath or 
affirmation, subject to the subsequent judgment of the 
Courts upon his mode of fulfilling the law, the House of 
Commons denied him strict justice. In going any further, and 
taking on itself any responsibility for the due fulfilment of 
his legal obligations, the House would have gone beyond 
justice, and cast its shield over Mr, Bradlaugh. This, Mr. 
Gladstone did not intend the House to do, and of course, he 
was right. But he did ask it not to deny to an atheist his 
strict right only because he is an atheist; and so soon as the 
House realised the distinction between the two courses, it 
recognised that it had made a great blunder last week ; and then 
laid down for all future time the bare requirements of justice 
in any similar case. It may be that the Courts will unseat 
Mr. Bradlaugh, or it may be that they will declare 
his course perfectly legal, In either case, the House of 








Commons will be alike justified. It was not for them to declare 
—against all sound reason,—that the law imposing the oath. 
together with the law in certain cases dispensing with an oath 
was intended to create a test of Theism, and to keep atheists ous 
of the House of Commons; or even that, not having been intended 
to produce this result, it yet had produced it unawares. Nor wag 
it for them to declare that such a purpose was quite foreign to 
the scope of the law. That is a question for a very different 
tribunal. What, at Mr. Gladstone’s instance, the House of 
Commons has now declared, is solely this,—that the statute 
requiring Members, before taking part in the deliberations ang 
votes of the House of Commons, to take the oath or affirma- 
tion of allegiance, is not one which the House has any power 
by its own resolutions to interpret or to alter, and that Mem- 
bers who, professing to discharge their legal obligations under 
it, really fail to do so, must be judged outside the House of 
Commons. 

No feature in Thursday’s debate was more remarkable than 
the attitude taken up by the Irish Roman Catholic party under 
Mr. Sullivan, and there is none which we more deeply regret. 
The assumptions of this gentleman were threefold,—that the 
oaths, or affirmations, now required of Members of Parliament 
virtually amount to a test of Theism; that the House of 
Commons, when invited, is bound to decide that they amount 
to this; and that such a test is quite legitimate, so long 
as the atheistic party in the kingdom is minute, but would not 
be legitimate or justifiable if ever the atheists multiplied 
in numbers, and became an appreciable section of her Majesty's 
subjects. We hardly know which of these assumptions is the 
more disputable, but we well know which is the more ignoble. 
The first seems to us probably a mistake, but one in relation 
to which the House of Commons has no jurisdiction. The 
second is certainly a mistake, but an intellectual mistake 
only, The third strikes us as implying a very grave morab 
default in the appreciation of tests of belief and _ their 
operation. Mr. Sullivan said that “he would never vote 
for excluding any appreciable section of the nation from fair 
representation. The suppression of minorities had been the 
corner-stone of tyranny in the history of Europe. Where was 
the class that was oppressed now? It was nothing but an 
individual. If there had been a class, it would have imitated. 
other classes in petitioning for representation, for ten, or five, 
or two years. They would have imitated other classes 
for whom the House had waived tests. Whenever before 
had the House responded to the first knock of a class or of 
an individual? ...... It would be well, when Nihilism in. 
Russia, Communism elsewhere, Atheism in many lands, were 
threatening thrones and constitutions, if they in England,— 
Jews, Protestants, and Catholics,—wero to join hands in holy 
reverence round the shrine of religious belief, and act upon the 
grand old constitutional principle, ‘ Honour the King and worship 
God.’” Of course that assumes, what Mr. Sullivan has no right 
to assume, that the present law regulating oaths or affirmations 
is intended to act as atest of Theism ; it assumes also that the 
House of Commons has the power and right to say so, and to 
administer it in thatsense; and further, it assumes that the 
principle of such a law is right so long as it keeps out no one who 
represents a class, but would be wrong so soon as it kept out any 
one who represents a class, Can any assumption more perverse 
than this last be imagined? Itis well, says Mr. Sullivan, to keep 
on our Statute-book an inoperative test in favour of Theism ; but 
so soon as such a test becomes operative, it ought to be struck 
out. Does he not see the impotence as well as the ignoble 
character of such a position? If it is good to make a formal 
recognition of “the worship of God” the sine quad non of 
Parliamentary life, it must be good because it sifts out persons 
who do not worship God. And if it is right to admit those 
who do not worship God, as soon as any class wants them ad- 
mitted, what is the use of making them more popular than 
they otherwise would be, by that most effective of advertise- 
ments, an ineffectual martyrdom? Hither a theistic test is 
right, or wrong. We believe it to be wrong, though none dread. 
Atheism more than we. But what is simply impossible is, that 
it should be right so long as there are no atheists to exclude, 
and wrong as soon as there are any. Mr. Sullivan, in his 
anxiety to steer a middle course between bigotry and religious 
liberty, has fallen between two stools, and become, what he 
very seldom is, both irrational and unjust. The debate was 
not so remarkable as that of last week, because it was wisely 
compressed within narrower limits. But the Roman Catholics 
who passed those limits did themselves less credit than any 
other section of the House. 
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THE WAR BETWEEN RUSSIA AND CHINA. 


T is, we suppose, hopeless as yet to expect Englishmen to 
I take any deep interest in this war between China and 
Russia. They will be keenly affected by it before long, but 
until the Russian Fleet is fairly in motion they will read of it 
only as they read of wars in Turkestan,—with a sense that the 
effort to understand involves too much intellectual trouble. 
The distance is so great, the information received so imperfect 
and desultory, the spaces covered by the combatants at once 
so vast and so unknown. Scarcely a hundred individuals in 
London understand the facts when they hear them, and pro- 
bably not twenty would be justified in offering a decided 
opinion as to the probable result. And yet the war is one 
which appeals forcibly to the imagination, and may very 
speedily affect serious interests. China, it is clear, at last is 
in deadly earnest. It is impossible to read such an account as 
we published last week of politics in Pekin, and the memorials 
by Chinese officials forwarded from Shanghai to the Zimes, 
with the strange glimpses they afford of Chinese opinion, and 
the guarded denials in the Russian newspapers, without per- 
ceiving that the War Party has won in the Chinese capital; that 
the Chinese trust their Generals, and are full of new military 
pride; and that, as a people, they approve and support the 
war. The memorials published by the Government, or with 
its permission, from officials everywhere show that the statesmen 
of Pekin know what they are doing, that they intend war at all 
points at once, and that they reckon on the ultimate retreat of 
the Russians from the neighbourhood of their frontier. It is, 
in fact, a war for supremacy throughout Northern Asia, 
over the whole of the vast and almost invisible territory 
stretching away at the back of the semi-civilised world, and 
as yet almost unknown to European mankind. The Chinese 
have already invaded Kuldja and Russian Manchouria alike, and 
obviously intend, if they can, to drive the Russians out of all the 
possessions stretching between those two points, in practice more 
than three thousand miles apart. Their movement has aroused 
the Mussulmans of the Khanates,and the Turkomansstill farther 
west, till from the Caspian to the Yellow Sea Russia is called 
on to hold her own, and resist new attacks from armies which, 
in comparison with any tribes she can summon to her aid, 
may be considered regular. She will be compelled to use 
regulars before she wins, and regulars in armies which thirty 
years ago would have been thought considerable, and to push 
them over roadless spaces before which the distances that in- 
tervened between her great garrisons and Sebastopol are almost 
insignificant. To transport a strong land army from Russia 
to Manchouria by land would be a business of three years at 
least. Before the war ends every tribe in Northern Asia may 
be involved, and unless Russia can strike effectually by sea, it is 
more than doubtful if, without an effort which will cost her as 
much as a European war, she will be able to succeed. We are 
not pretending to knowledge of minute detail, when we say 
that all the evidence shows Russia to be at present weak to 
impotence in Manchouria, and nearly over-matched in Kuldja. 
In the former region, the Government of Pekin will employ 
the army of the capital—possibly under Chinese Gordon, who 
is already on his way—are near their resources, and can call 
out the mounted Tartar tribes, through whom they hoped to 
defeat the English and French advance in 1858. Those tribes 
are far better armed than they were, the Army has been drilled, 
and the supply of munitions, including new European artillery, 
has been most patiently collected. In Kuldja, General Tso, 
the favourite of the dynasty, has undoubtedly a formidable 
army, used to victory for eight years, confident in its General, 
and so large that it has swept away already two strong king- 
doms, that of the Panthays and that of Yakoob Beg. The 
accounts, true or false, which reach Cabul indicate that Tso 
has been successful at first, and that every tribe hostile 
to Russia is thinking of insurrection; and if he is not 
beaten decisively and at once, the Government of St. 
Petersburg will have everything in Northern Asia to re- 
conquer. He may be beaten. Nobody outside a narrow circle 
of high military officials in St. Petersburg knows precisely the 
force upon which Russia can rely in Northern Asia, the num- 
ber of her effective soldiers, the precise depth of the hatred 
undoubtedly borne by some of the fighting tribes to China, or 
the number of men she must sacrifice to concentrate any con- 
siderable force. The Chinese who possess local knowledge 
rely on her inability to do this, saying the Russian armies will 
be worn out on the march; but they may find themselves 
deceived. It is a characteristic of St. Petersburg, marked 
through the history of the century, in Suwaroff’s campaign as 





in the campaign of 1812 and that of 1878, that when pressed 
beyond a certain point the Court can take desperate resola- 
tions, can order tremendous risks to be run, and can press 
forward with a disregard of sacrifices which would destroy the 
morale of any other army. Acting at first like a cautious and 
rather corrupt old Government, it acts at last like a huge 
democracy, which, feeling itself innumerable, can and will 
sacrifice anything for victory. Sherman’s “ march into space” 
was not more desperate than General Gourko’s march in winter 
across the Balkans. If Russia is beaten, some such effort, we 
may rely on it, will be made, and Tso crushed by the army of 
the Caucasus, transported into Central Asia under some leader 
of Skobeleff’s character, and at any expenditure alike of means 
and men. 

But, before this, Russia has an easier course, which may 
bring the war and its progress home in a most disagreeable 
way to the entire Western world. The weak points of the 
Chinese Empire are its dependence upon the ports for surplus 
revenue, the taxes of the interior being spent on provincial 
administration, and on the internal militia which maintains Man- 
darin authority ; and the accessibility of Pekin from the sea. 
The Russians, who are accumulating a large fleet in the nor- 
thern Pacific, may blockade the Chinese ports, and they may 
during autumn and winter transport a complete corps d’armée 
to the northern coast of China fer a direct march upon Pekin. 
In the latter case, the very existence of the Empire would be 
in question, as the Russians in Pekin would be its masters, and 
would not retire, as the English and French did, without 
guarantees of the strongest character against the revival! of the 
danger they would have so narrowly escaped. The treaties 
then to be framed would concern all Europe, which does not 
desire to see Russia supreme and lonely at Pekin. In the for- 
mer case, which is more imminent, all Western Europe would 
feel the stoppage of the Chinese trade, and the British in par- 
ticular would suffer, not only from the loss of their supply of 
tea, which does not seriously matter, but, as the Hconomist has 
pointed out, from the interruption to the Indian opium revenue. 
The annoyance inflicted will be very great, and it is difficult 
to see by what means it is to be prevented. The Western 
Powers, who have themselves invaded China, have no right 
to say that Russia alone, of all the Powers, shall not 
invade, still less that she shall not, in the midst of 
war, use the customary right of a blockade. The Chinese, ib 
is evident from the memorials, think the European Powers will: 
prevent this, but there is no excuse perceptible for such aa. 
intervention. The West might fairly insist that an empire 
like China shall not be destroyed, or thrown into anarchy, or. 
dismembered, but they cannot interfere to prevent its defeat: 
They have no case. Even supposing Russia unfair in wishing 
to keep part of Kuldja in return for her expenses, she sub- 
mitted the whole matter to negotiation, and the fact that the 
Chinese Plenipotentiary surrendered too much, even if it be a 
fact—and his treaty was certainly not favourable to China—is 
no ground for interference by other Powers. Technically, at all 
events, China is hopelessly in the wrong, the Government 
having rejected a treaty signed by their own plenipotentiary 
and invaded Russian territory during a peace,—and while, 
indeed, the Russians were awaiting the arrival of Marquis 
Teng with new proposals. We should not endure such high- 
handed action for a moment, and our frontiers do not march 
with those of China for thousands of miles. France will not 
incur Russian hostility on such grounds, and England cannot 
assume the Protectorate of such an empire as China against all 
the world, or single out one special Power which she forbids to 
attack China, or rather, to attack her in the way calculated to 
bring the war to the speediest conclusion. So long as any diplo- 
matic effort could avert the war, it was the duty of Sir Thomas 
Wade tointervene,and the duty. by all accounts, was actively per- 
formed; but if war has actually broken out, there is nothing: 
to be done but to await, and if possible to moderate, its result. 

We have no wish to enlist the sympathies of our readers on 
one side or the other. A serious defeat for Russia would 
expel her from Northern Asia, and terminate a work, the 
reduction to order of regions that only she can reach, which, 
however imperfectly or blunderingly performed, may yet be 
of the greatest advantage to humanity, the possibilities in- 
herent in Russian administration being, at all events, better 
than any possibilities inherent in Chinese administration, 
which in these regions begins its tasks by deliberate extirpa- 
tions. On the other hand, a serious defeat for China might 
mean anarchy throughout that vast Empire, a prospect which 
we can only regard with horror. But we would just point ont 
that a speedy peace can only result from Russian victories. 
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The Chinese, if successful, will war on for twenty years; and 
Russia, unless she abandons Asia altogether, must go on fight- 
ing, at any expenditure, whether of means or men. She can- 
not yield without retiring, any more than we could in the 
Indian peninsula, and there is short of the Caspian 
and the Ural nothing to retire upon. Her dominion 
out there behind the world, marvellous as it is, is based 
only on the belief in her power; and that once shattered, 
every tribe throughout the whole region would fight, not 
for China, but for its own hand. The swift defeat of T'so, 
which would paralyse the War Party at Pekin and bring Prince 
Kung to the top once more, is the only visible event which would 
speedily terminate a war which, distant as it looks, may in a 
few months, or even weeks, be brought painfully home to 
us all, 


MR. FORSTER’S BILL. 


HE lines of the discussion on Mr. Forster's Bill have been 
precisely what we anticipated, when a fortnight ago we 
wrote upon this very grave step of the Government. We 
are, moreover, happy to see that so far as we have at pre- 
sent the means of judging, the Government are taking up 
the position which we anticipated,-—that they are plead- 
ing for the Bill on the ground that it will enable them to 
use the law, without scruple, against the lawless party, just 
because it enables them to forbid exceptionally hard land- 
lords from making capital out of the famine by ejecting, at 
less cost to themselves than in ordinary times, a number of 
poor tenants whom a year or two ago, or a year or two hence, 
they must have been compelled under the Land Act to com- 
pensate for disturbance. We entreat those who, like Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, are raving against Mr. Forster's Bill, to 
consider what it is they are raving against, which for the most 
part we venture to say they do not know. 

(1.) As the Attorney-General for Ireland pointed out in his 
very able speech on Tuesday, the landlord, so far from being shut 
out from all remedies against the tenant who will not or can- 
not pay his rent, will be left to precisely the same class of reme- 
dies as the shopkeeper now possesses, and will not necessarily 
be deprived even of his one separate and signal remedy, 
the power of eviction. He can do after the Bill, as before, just 
what the baker or the bacon-dealer can do,—that is, he can sue 
the tenant for the arrears of rent due, can obtain a bill of sale 
for the furniture or the stock, and can either buy himself, or 
get another to buy for him, any interest of the tenant’s in 
the crop, and pay himself for the arrears due out of the 
proceeds. This, we say, is true even in the cases in which the 
tenant may be able to plead to the County Court Judge that 
he has been in arrears solely owing to the failure of crops, and 
that if left a little longer in possession, he could begin to pay 
off his arrears, as well as to pay rent due in future. 

But (2), the landlord under Mr. Forster’s Bill will retain his 
right of ejection without compensation, if he can show that he 
has been willing to agree to any “ reasonable ’ arrangement 
for settling his claims upon the tenant. The Attorney-General 
for Ireland expressly said that supposing the landlord had frankly 
told his tenant that considering the circumstances of his long- 
accumulating arrears, there was obviously no chance of his ever 
making the farm pay, but that if he were willing to sell his 
interest in it tosome new tenant who had more capital, to pay 
his landlord out of the proceeds, and to emigrate quietly 
with the remainder, such a proposal, on evidence showing 
the facts to have been as alleged, would be a reasonable pro- 
posal, which would debar the Court from granting the evicted 
tenant compensation for disturbance. This was Mr. Law’s 
official contention on the part of the Government, and it places 
in a very striking light how little the Government are dis- 
posed to use this Act, if it passes, for aiding the land-league 
agitators, and creating in the minds of the peasantry hopes 
which cannot be satisfied by anything short of Mr. Parnell’s or 
Mr. O'Connor Power's scheme. 

But if this be really the meaning of the measure, some will 
be inclined to ask,—What purpose doesit serve? Why should 
all this alarm have been created, and all this stimulus given 
to the party who declare that the peasants are not bound 
to pay any more rent than they think fair, for the pur- 
pose of so small a result? The answer is very clear 
and adequate. The Government are bound, when lending 

a great deal of money at no interest for two years, and a 
nominal rate of interest for the third, to the landlords 
of the distressed districts, not to permit them to make use 
of the exceptional circumstances of the season to clear 
their land of poor tenants at much less cost than they would 








have incurred in ordinary times ; and this, too, while seed pota- 
toes have been lent to others of their tenants out of public money 
partly for the benefit of the landlords, to whom these potatoes 
alone may have rendered it possible for the tenant to pay hig 
rent? It would be monstrous to let the few hard landlords turn 
the opportunities of this exceptional season,—exceptional as 
well in the capital it placed at their disposal without interest 
for works of improvement, as in the losses it brought to the 
cultivators of the soil,—to their own ends and the great 
loss of the tenant. A cry of injustice would be raised 
from one end of Ireland to the other. The great 
army of police which is being used to enforce evic- 
tions on behalf of the landlord, when justice requires that 
such evictions should be enforced, could not be decently 
used by the State for such a purpose, unless there were good 
security that this force could not, and should not, be used when 
right was clearly on the side of the tenant. Even the speakers 
against the Bill, like Mr. Tottenham, admit that hard landlords 
at such a time deserve every discouragement. And it is a very 
serious responsibility for a State which is placing large sums 
without interest at the disposal of landlords, and paying a 
numerous constabulary to carry out the law against idle or 
dishonest tenants, to run any risk of aiding the landlord in acts 
of sharp practice, not to say gross tyranny. Of course we are told 
that there are no such cases, that none of the landlords are at all 
inclined to avail themselves of exceptional opportunities to 
add farm to farm at much less cost than they could have done 
before the distress came. But in this matter we must rely 
on the responsibility of the Government. The Government 
say that though these cases may be few, they undoubtedly 
exist, and that they cannot apply their administrative power to 
support the humane landlords, unless they are allowed to 
refuse to lend their power to the unreasonable and hard land- 
lord. 

Well, but it is said, what is to happen in the case of land- 
lords who have let their land at a very low rate in ordinary 
times, expressly in order to give the tenants the chance of 
saving largely if they please, and whose tenants, instead of 
thus saving, have wasted all their means in the years of pros- 
perity, only to find themselves quite unable to pay the rent in 
years of famine? Is such a case to be treated exactly like an 
eviction on a rack-rented farm where the tenant could not, 
if he would, have saved in ordinary years, against the years of 
scarcity and failure? In a case like this, the landlord has paid 
his fine beforehand, in the low rent he has asked, and ought 
not to be required to pay it again in the shape of compensa- 
tion for eviction. We quite agree; but we maintain, with the 
Attorney-General for Ireland, that this case is just one of those 
where the Land Court is empowered to insist on eviction 
without compensation, if it can be shown that the landlord 
is willing to agree to any reasonable arrangement, such as 
that we referred to, by which the tenant should sell his interest 
in the farm to a successor, or else to the owner himself, pay 
his rent out of the proceeds, and emigrate with the balance. 
The whole justice or injustice of the measure rests, in a word, 
on the trustworthiness or untrustworthiness of the Judges 
to whom the question as to the right of eviction without 
compensation is to be referred. So far as we can hear, 
these officials have, till now, given very fair satisfaction to both 
sides, but certainly have been accused of siding, if at all, rather 
with the landlord than with the tenant. Is there any rea- 
son to suppose that they would suddenly become credulous 
to the tenant, and harsh to the landlord? We do not believe 
that there is. And yet, without assuming both that the 
peasantry are everywhere disposed to withhold their rent, and 
also that the Land Judges will become mere tools of the 
peasantry when the inquiry takes place, there is no foundation 
at all for saying that the power of eviction without compen- 
sation will be refused to landlords who have done their best 
for their tenants, and never asked for anything that was not 
fairly their own. 

We have heard very many harsh criticisms passed on the 
temporary character of this Bill. It is said that its temporary 
character is its greatest blot; that it would have been far 
better to extend Ulster tenant-right, for instance, over the 
whole of Ireland, than to raise hopes by a partial and tem- 
porary measure which is founded on no principle, while it 
does give a sort of sanction to the worst principles. The reply 
is that in this short Session there was no time for a Land Bill 
of a large kind; that there was an urgent necessity for 
measures of relief ; that the seed potatoes lent to the peasantry, 
and the capital lent without interest to the landlord, 
were provisions for such relief; and that it was abso- 
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lutely necessary to prevent such relief provisions from 
being abused by either side, and used for purposes for 
which they were not designed. Now, if it could be truly 
said that while the landlords obtained many of their rents out 
of the crops of the seed potatoes lent to the peasant by the 
State, and improved their estates without paying any interest 
for the improvement-loans, and went on adding farm to 
farm of peasants evicted by the aid of small armies of 
Constabulary, the peasants having gained nothing but the 
temporary relief which they were bound to repay, then, no 
people in the world, least of all the Irish, could be per- 
suaded that the State was not engaged in a conspiracy 
with the owners of the soil against the cultivators of the soil. 
Mr. Forster’s Bill takes power to guard against any true accu- 
sation of this kind. And Mr. Forster is wise in taking such 
power. Without it, he might well be charged with intending 
to turn a temporary measure of relief into a gross bit of class 
legislation. 





THE BELGIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE PAPACY. 


NE prediction at least, greatly derided by Roman Catho- 
lics, has proved true. Throughout the discussion on 

the Pope’s Temporal Power, many observers, ourselves among 
them, contended that with the loss of his kingship the Pope 
would become more, and not less, free, would be able to con- 
trol the Church more decisively, and to defy the Princes more 
haughtily than ever. The Kingship, it was argued, fettered 
the Papacy, by compelling the Pope-King to consider interests 
which were not identical with those of the Church. He could 
not deal in perfect independence with a Power which might 
invade his States, or let loose the Revolution on him, or expel 
all his subjects, and was liable to blows as King the fear of 
which gravely affected his action as Pope. The result has 
proved that this viev was absolutely correct. The Papacy 
has never dealt with States in a more determined spirit than 
since 1870, when the last relic of the Temporal Power dis- 
appeared. Its attitude towards Italy would have been impos- 
sible if Italy could on all sides have invaded the States of the 
Church, or have drawn a cordon round them. Prince Bis- 
marck complains that he is opposed by an impersonal Power 
whom he cannot reach except by attacks on its agents, which 
provoke dangerous sympathy, while the Belgian Government 
threatens the withdrawal of its Minister to the Vatican without 
producing the slightest effect. This latter is a most striking 
illustration of the change. Belgium is the most Catholic country 
in Europe. Half its people are convinced and almost fanatic 
Ultramontanes. Its nobles were always ready to supply officers, 
funds, and reeruits for the Papal Army. To have quarrelled 
with Belgium would have been for the Pope-King a most 
serious matter. Yet the Belgian Government, irritated by 
Papal opposition to an educational measure, or, as it says, by 
the bad-faith of the Vatican which, according to the Bishop 
of Tournai, publicly presses moderation on the clergy while 
secretly stimulating them to resistance, informs the Pope that 
it will withdraw its Minister and perhaps refuse the Nuncio 
his exequatur, and the Pope pays no heed. The first part of 
the threat has now been fulfilled, but without shaking in the 
least, so far as can be perceived, the determination of the 
Vatican. What, indeed, has Innocent XIII. to fear from any 
such proceeding? He has no States to defend, no subjects to 
protect, no secular interests to preserve. He has no pressing need 
for diplomatic intercourse with any Government, Catholic or 
otherwise. Let the Minister be withdrawn, or the Nuncio 
sent away, and still every incident which occurs in Belgium 
will be reported to him, and anything he wishes to state in 
Belgium will be stated by a dozen highly placed and entirely 
audible agents. He remains head of the Catholic Church, patron 
of the Belgian Episcopate, ultimate referendary of Catholic 
action on questions involving either religion or morality. If 
the civil rulers of Belgium appoint no individual to acquaint 
the Pope with their wishes, it is they who suffer from the de- 
fect, not he. He does not particularly want to know their 
wishes, or, if he does, information of the best kind, in endless 
quantity, will flow to him by the next post. Neither he nor 
the Church can suffer anything from a suspension of diplo- 
matic relations which, while he was a King, might at least 
have been annoying. Belgium, in relation to him, only puts 
itself in the position of Ireland, and Ireland is only in the 
position of the United States, and in both Catholics are even 
more faithful to the Papacy than the people of countries 
diplomatically represented. The Pope without his dominions 
carries on his warfare-when he chooses, with his hands untied, 





and might do anything, even acts leading to insurrection, 
without fear of secular consequences. 

It is interesting to watch the extreme difficulty all Con- 
tinental statesmen feel in realising their relation to the Papacy. 
as now organised. They can none of them see that they are 
contending with a spiritual power only, against which secular 
weapons now fall harmless and blunted ; that they are threat- 
ening a ghost with cannon, a spirit with ultimatums. That 
Prince Bismarck should make such a blunder was compara- 
tively explicable, for Prince Bismarck is essentially a soldier, 
who hardly comprehends how force, if only suflicient and 
scientific, can fail to secure its ends. And we at least are not 
surprised that the French Radicals should be misled, for the 
sceptics of France cannot rid themselves of the impression 
that the religious are at heart hypocrites, and are seeking 
earthly ends which it is possible to prevent their obtaining. 
But the Belgian Ministry, whatever the ideas of its individual 
members, rules a Catholic country, is always in fear of a 
Catholic majority, understands Catholic fanaticism, if it under- 
stands nothing else. Yet when the struggle comes, it adopts, 
in an inept and half-hearted way, the methods of Bismarck 
and Gambetta. It cannot get over the impression that if it 
does something marking ‘seriously its displeasure as a 
Government, the Papal Government, being a Govern- 
ment, will be more or less annoyed and _ perplexed 
and impressed. The Ministry do not see that the Papal 
“ Government” is not a Government in their sense at all, any 
more than the Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland 
is, or the Methodist Legal Hundred. It is a spiritual 
authority, deriving its power solely from the voluntary 
obedience of its subjects, or their inner belief that if they do 
not obey it, something unpleasant will happen to them in the 
next world. If a Government sends away an Ambassador from 
an ordinary secular Power, it gives that Power an affront, and 
intimates that when convenient it will declare war or do other 
disagreeable things ; and the Power so treated either fights, or 
sulks in a position more or less humiliated, or yields. But 
when a Government, especially a Catholic Government, 
dismisses a Nuncio, it only shows useless temper. It does 
not threaten war, for war is impossible, and it does not 
humiliate, for the Papacy and all the people attached 
to the Papacy regard the act, not as an act of menace, but as 
one of spiritual rebellion, the humiliation of which, if any, 
falls on the rebel, not upon the Throne. If the Belgian 
Government intended spiritual rebellion, and only announced 
it by withdrawing their Minister or dismissing the Nuncio, 
that, of course, would be an intelligible mode of action, 
very distressing to the Papacy, and therefore effective ; 
but they have no meaning of the kind. Nobody either 
threatens or expects a schism from the quarrel. -M. 
Frére-Orban and his colleagues only hope that if they 
express their willingness to put a secular affront upon the 
Pope, that prelate will cease giving spiritual advice which 
they do not like. He will not cease giving it in the least, 
and will give it with rather more of the effect on the 
people which the Government dislikes than before. His 
votaries only feel affronted by persecution for the faith. The 
allegation of the Liberal Governmont that the tergiversation 
of the Vatican on the educational question renders it impos- 
sible to continue negotiations, is entirely beside the issue. They 
are negotiating for their own benefit or their people's, not the 
Pope’s. If they think negotiation useless or discreditable, let 
them stop negotiating, and do what is wise and right ir their 
own eyes, but not endeavour to coerce by secular means a 
Power now purely spiritual. The effort is childish, as childish 
as it would be for the British Government to tell the Assembly 
of the Scotch Church that if they did not consent to some 
proposition, the Royal Commissioner should go away. The 
Assembly would be the Assembly still when he was gone. 
Englishmen see this clearly enough about every Protestant 
organisation, but like the Continental statesmen, they are so 
bemused by the perfect discipline of the Catholic Church, 
that they think of it as if it were a secular Power, 
and strike at it as if it were something concrete, which could 
be shattered by a blow. It can be shattered, but only by a 
change in the opinion of its votaries which no stroke of the 
kind will effect or help to effect, the mind resisting in- 
stinctively mere external pressure, especially when only of the 
irritating and affronting kind. Prince Bismarck’s mach 
heavier blows produced no effect on the power of the Vatican 
at all. On the contrary, they so deepened the readiness of 
German Catholics to submit to that authority, even in political 
matters, that the Prince has had to strive, with all the Pro- 
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testants and sceptics in Parliament, to get back his right to 
leave off striking, and has only just obtained it, by a majority 
of four. He did not want his Discretionary Law in order to 
go on fighting. He could have done that without any new 
law at all. He wanted power to leave off, being wearied,— 
that is, power to retreat quietly out of an untenable position. 
That result, occurring to the strongest statesman in Europe, 
might have warned M. Frére-Orban of the uselessness of adopt- 
ing a similar course, but on this point Continental statesmen 
seem hopelessly unteachable. They cannot get history out of 
their heads, or cease thinking that because Pope-kings have 
been forced by physical compulsion to agree to concordats, 
therefore Popes who are not Kings will obey similar coercion. 

But is the State, then, always to yield when the Pope con- 
fronts it? Certainly not, any more than when any other 
religious teacher confronts it, unless it is convinced that the 
Pope is within his right. It is to let him go on confronting, 
and take its own way, regardless of his opposition, or meet 
that opposition with intellectual weapons only. These are 
effective because, if they act, the voluntary obedience which 
is the sole strength of Popes will gradually cease to be paid. 
But to meet the action of the Papacy by persecution or petty 
affronts which the Pope would only feel if he were still King, 
is mere absurdity,—as absurd as it would be for Dissenters to 
“cut” Dr. Wordsworth because he does not like the Burials 
Bill. 





NAVAL CADETS. 


ORD RAMSAY did good service in raising, in the debate 
on the Navy Estimates, the question of the entry and 
training of Naval Officers. Naval officers who find their way 
into the House of Commons are, as a rule, content to be re- 
garded as mouthpieces of the Service, and apologists for any and 
everything connected with it. That their experience should 
be used to point out abuses or suggest reform rarely occurs to 
them. In Lord Ramsay’s case, however, we have not only a 
Naval officer taking the earliest opportunity of exposing what 
is undoubtedly one of the worst features of Naval organisation, 
but that particular feature on which he, as commander re- 
cently of her Majesty’s ship ‘ Britannia,’ is most qualified to speak. 
‘His protest against the present system is, therefore, excep- 
tionally strong, and demands exceptional attention. The me 
of entry and the system of training were the two points into 
which it was divided. It is hardly credible that, as regards 
tke first, the Admiralty has retained a system which has been 
long abandoned in every other branch of the public service, 
and which has been denounced wherever it is found to exist 
as corrupt and fatal. Yet in the Navy the most close system 
of patronage has flourished, in spite of manifest error, repeated 
assault, and determined resistance. To enter the Navy as an 
officer in the present day is only possible through interest 
and favouritism, and no parent who cannot command these 
necessary but corrupt passports has the smallest chance 
of success. What wonder is it, as Lord Ramsay suggests, 
that boys are found with small aptitude and little liking 
for a sea life, having entered, not as in other branches, 
by the personal stimulus of competition, but to gratify the 
vanity of their parents, or to give effect to the feebie fancy 
of a childish whim? But, if it is hardly credible that 
this stifling system of patronage is still allowed to rule entries 
into the Navy, it is still less credible that after a successful 
effort had been made by Mr. Childers in 1869 to substitute 
for it a system of limited competition, it should have been 
deliberately replaced in 1875 by Mr. Ward Hunt. Yet this 
was actually done. The effects of Mr. Childers’s reform, mild 
as it was, were admitted to be good. By an examination 
which could only by courtesy be called competitive, 
but which was, nevertheless, competitive, the standard 
of instruction was raised; and the replacement of this 
mild form of competition, by a form of examination which 
could only by courtesy be called a test, but which was, never- 
theless, accepted as a test, the educational standard was dis- 
tinctly lowered. To such 1n extent is this the case, that it 
will take no less than a quar‘er of a century to recover from the 
evil results of the past five years. To gratify professional pre- 
judice, or, in other words, to secure to certain favoured indi- 
viduals the right of putting their sons and their friends’s sons 
into the Navy, the efficiency of the Service, so far as that 
efficiency depends on educational qualities in its officers, has 
been seriously lowered. Mr. Lefevre’s straightforward an- 
nouncement that no time would be lost in abolishing this 
miserable system and introducing some form of competition 
will be received, therefore, with the welcome it deserves. 


Lord Ramsay did not, however, stop at exposing this 
wretched reproduction of the past five years, which fully 
illustrates the character of its parentage; he goes further, 
and would get rid of the ‘ Britannia’ altogether. This vessel 
is a hulk, moored in the Dart, which serves as a school in 
which those little favourites of fortune, Naval cadets, com- 
plete their education at the country’s expense. Each one of 
them costs the country rather more than £200 a year, and 
each of them is taught, for the most part, what he could learn 
much better at a good middle-class school, and for the least part 
what he could learn much better at a later age as a part of his 
regular Naval work. There is, it is gradually being admitted, not 
by laymen who live on shore, against whose opinion a prejudice 
may not unnaturally exist, but by scores of Naval officers of all 
ranks, no want whatever of a special school for these cadets; 
nor is there any necessity to enter them so early ; nor, in fact, 
so far as we can see, is there any necessity for naval cadets at 
all. What Mr. Goschen suggested, seven years ago, when he 
proposed to raise the age of entry to sixteen or seventeen, to 
let boys complete at their own schools their elementary 
education, and then “tap” the best public schools by com- 
petitive examination, is every year becoming more and more 
acceptable, as a plan which may be adopted with every chance 
of success. If the present Board of Admiralty do something 
in this direction, and in the earnest spirit evinced by Mr. 
Lefevre, a gross abuse will have been removed, and Naval 
efficiency proportionately advanced, though possibly the cost 
of Naval officers may be a little increased. 





THE WOOLSACK AND THE THRONE, 


T is said that Cardinal Wiseman once asked a certain 
Monsignore what he thought of a debate in the House of 
Lords. The Monsignore made answer to this effect :— 
“ Eminence, I have listened to the debate with the 
deepest attention, and I have arrived at a most important 
conclusion. That conclusion, Eminence, is that if you 
wish to be heard in a large room—a large room, mind you, 
for that is one of my premisses—you must speak loud.” 
How Cardinal Wiseman was impressed by this profound 
generalisation is not related, but it is plain from the 
debate on Lord Beauchamp’s motion on Tuesday that the 
Lords themselves have not yet learned to realise its value. 
They wish to be heard in a large rocm, but they do not under- 
stand that they must speak loud. In some cases, perhaps, it 
would not make much difference if they did understand it. 
The years that bring the philosophic mind do not always 
leave the lungs the same power of giving expression to it 
that they once possessed; and it amounts almost to cruelty 
to expect an old man, with a feeble voice, to make him- 
self heard in the large and ill-built hall to which Sir 
Charles Barry has banished the Peers of England. Yet if 
there be any advantage in a Second Chamber, its retention is 
scarcely consistent with this virtual ostracism of aged legisla- 
tors. It is not to be desired that the debates in the House of 
Lords should be exclusively carried on by young Peers. It 
was once proposed that this deserving class should, so to say, 
be taken out for exercise every day from four to five; but 
even the enthusiast who made this suggestion did not insist 
that the young Peers should have the exclusive benefit of the 
two hours after five p.m., as well as of the hour before it. 
In the long-run, however, the impossibility of hearing what 
the older Peers say, must tend to discourage them from speak- 
ing, and in so far as it does so, it tends to lessen the useful- 
ness of the House of Lords. It is not so much by their votes 
as by their speeches that the Lords are able to render a 
public service. The occasions on which it is in their power to 
prevent the passing of a mischievous Bill are fow, but the 
occasions on which they are able to draw the teeth of a mis- 
chievous Bill are more numerous. Whether they invariably 
show a sound judgment in the selection of the teeth to be drawn 
is, of course, another question. But though opinions may 
differ as to the discretion with which they exercise their 
function, every one -who accepts the principle of a Second 
Chamber at all will admit that talk, in the shape of useful, 
practical criticism, constitutes a large part of that function. 
This sort of work is not to be done at the top of a man’s 
voice. For one useful set speech delivered on the second reading 
of a Bill, there are a dozen, probably, made in Committee, 
when the speaker speaks but for five minutes, and has no 
call to raise his voice beyond the tone of ordinary con- 
versation. Now even a Peer in Committee is mortal, and 





has the ambitions and the vanities of his kind. When he 
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knows that he has said something neat and epigrammatic, 
or by some skilful suggestion has rendered a Bill harmless 
or useful which before was mischievous or useless, it is only 
natural that he should take up the newspaper next morn- 
ing with the hope of seeing his achievement recorded. To a 
man who is a prey to this ambition, it is not pleasant to 
yead that Lord So-and-So made a few remarks which 
were inaudible in the gallery. To be inaudible in the gallery 
is much the same thing as to be unknown to fame. The 
credit that ought to have been yours really goes to the author 
of the Bill, who is supposed by an undiscerning public to have 
voluntarily introduced the improvement which he only accepted 
when it was forced on him. Certainly it is not to be wished 
that the art of legislative conversation should die out. The 
occasions on which the Lords can usefully make set speeches, 
delivered with that sustained rhetorical intention which often 
makes even a low voice audible, are few. The business of the 
House is, for the most part, of a kind that can better be done 
by a simpler and more familiar kind of discussion, and if this 
discussion is to have its perfect work, it must be carried on in 
the hearing of the Reporters. 
This is what Lord Beauchamp tried to secure on Tuesday. 
He proposed, however, in the first instance, to make a more 
revolutionary change than the Lords could bring themselves to 
tolerate. Had the first of his three resolutions been carried, 
for one week—one disastrous, revolutionary week—the posi- 
tion of the Woolsack would have been changed, and the Lord 
Chancellor would have been seated “ facing the Throne.” Lord 
Beauchamp has plainly been fired by the daring of his great 
leader. What is the introduction of household suffrage, by the 
side of a proposal to move the seat of the Lord Chancellor 
to the other end of the House of Lords? Who shall say 
what subtle associations may not exist between the Keeper of 
the Sovereign’s Conscience and even the empty Throne? Once 
separate them by the whole length of the House of Lords—in 
other words, by Two Estates of the realm—and the Sovereign's 
conscience might go unguided and unguarded. Nor could we 
be sure that the reverence of the Peers, either for the 
Sovereign or for their Speaker, would not be injured by the 
rude severance suggested by Lord Beauchamp. At present, 
at one and the same end of the House of Lords there are 
the Throne, the Woolsack, and the Lord Chancellor. The 
Peers are under no temptation to pry too curiously into 
the composite emotions which this grand constitutional pros- 
pect excites in them. If the features of the prospect were 
separated, if, in addressing the Lord Chancellor—and it is 
admitted that many of them do address him—the Peers had 
to turn their backs, or at least one shoulder, on the 
Throne, loyalty might droop under the too great in- 
tellectual strain of distinguishing between the reverence 
due to a present Chancellor and the reverence due to an 
absent Sovereign. But though Lord Beauchamp is as bold as 
Lord Beaconsfield, he is not as judicious. Lord Beaconsfield 
led his party into a political revolution, but he took care to 
educate them first. Lord Beauchamp omits the education, and 
launches his dissolvent schemes upon a House which has under- 
gone no previous preparation. Happily, the instinct of the 
Peers stood their friend. Much as they wish to be heard, they 
wish to be heard in a House of Lords such as they have known, 
not in a House of Lords “ turned topsy-turvy.” They gave no 
sign, indeed, of comprehending the vast issues which lay con- 
cealed in Lord Beauchamp’s first resolution ; but then they were 
under no call to understand them. The House of Lords does 
not need to realise its constitutional duties ; it performs them 
unconsciously. The Peers did not stop to trace out, as we have 
attempted to do, the effects of Lord Beauchamp’s proposal ; 
they rejected it, as a well brought-up child might reject 
the first temptings of some bad companion. Had _ they 
taken in all that is implied in this conversion of the House 
of Lords into a kind of secular Samaria, in which altar 
should be set up against altar, and the Lord Chancellor 
sit “facing” the Throne, they might have included Lord 
Beauchamp’s three resolutions in a common condemnation. 
As it was, they were not too angry to draw distinctions, and 
though they declined to subvert the Constitution, they con- 
sented to provide an additional seat for one or two reporters, 
‘‘ temporarily and inexpensively constructed.” 








THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY. 
7 E confess we hardly understand the latent or avowed 
dislike with which many men of the highest character, 
_ alike for good-feeling and for piety, still regard the Sunday- 





school system. Sunday schools, to us, appear to be among the 
very few solidly good institutions which the “ religious world” 
has succeeded in establishing, and among the most hopeful 
results, if not the most hopeful result of the ‘“ Voluntary 
principle,” unhesitatingly and consistently applied. That 
principle means, too often, nothing but anarchy, tempered 
by a vague good-feeling. We hardly know another instance in 
which lay agency has been utilised for religious purposes as it 
might be utilised, or in which the clergy of all denominations 
have heartily availed themselves of the assistance of a lay 
“Order” directly and avowedly helping them in their 
work. The mere extension of the work, the enormous area 
it covers, the multitude of persons it affects, seem 
to us of themselves evidences that it must be good, to be 
accepted so universally. Nobody makes any money by it. 
Nobody works at it under any kind of conscription. No Church 
is aggrandised, or made richer or more popular, by adopting the 
system. The pleasure it brings, if any, must be entirely 
the pleasure of receiving or conferring benefit; and the effort 
is not without a certain amount of pain. It is not by any 
means an absolutely pleasant thing for people who have 
plenty of work to do on week-days—for it is the workers, 
taking them all round, and not the idle, who devote themselves 
to Sunday-school teaching,—to teach for nine mouths, or more, 
of the year for some hours on Sundays, in close and often fetid 
rooms, classes of boys and girls over whom they have no sub- 
stantial authority, who are often at first undisciplined to the 
verge of savagery, and who sometimes seem, or rather used to 
seem—for compulsory instruction is altering that—as unteach- 
able from sheer ignorance as the fishes. Yet there must be at 
least a million—Sir Charles Reed, perhaps the first authority 
on the subject in the world, says a million and a quarter—ot 
persons, three-fourths of them British and American, who 
without pay or pressure from opinion voluntarily give up most 
of their Sunday leisure to this task, and continue doing it 
steadily for years, sometimes, like Lord Hatherley and Sir 
Charles Reed himself, for their entire working lives. If that is 
not a good impulse, what is a good impulse? Mr. Stephen 
Gladstone, Rector of Hawarden, Lelieves—to judge from his 
address at Mold—that the impulse might be much better, and. 
complains of the frivolity and temper of the teachers, and of 
their desire to show off their best dresses, and of the too great 
lavishness of praise upon the schools; but there is something 
of hypercriticism in all that. It is possible to set an ideal so 
high that it interferes with the good work of life, and 
we shall not be deterred by his disgust at the praise 
given to teaching from saying that for a million of people 
to go on for years steadily teaching in obscure Sun- 
day schools, usually scarcely noticed, and never repaid, except 
in the benefit to their own characters, is good work, work to be 
heartily acknowledged by all who care that Christianity should 
be diffused. The best proof that it is deserving is the nulti- 
tude of children taught,—twelve millions Sir Charles Reed, 
says, five millions in the United Kingdom, six in America, 
and amillion in other Protestant lands. Half those children, 
at least, attend more or less voluntarily, and if the remainder, 
go to the Sunday schools as much under compulsion as they go 
to the week-day schools, still how thorough among that immense. 
multitude of households, a great nation in itself, must be the con- 
viction of the parents that the system is good. The parents want. 
to please the clergy, and their neighbours who teach? All we 
can reply is, that that may be so, and that such a want is not 
injurious; but that parents make very little effort to please neigh- 
bours when they are not disposed, that they show almost univer- 
sally thoroughly good feeling towards the teachers, as people who 
are disinterestedly benevolent; and that if anybody will just 
try to make them do something which, for good reasons 
or bad reasons, they do not like, he or she will very 
soon have a different opinion of their independence. They 
may be backed for stiff-neckedness against any Jews who ever 
believed in Baal. The truth is, that while a dozen sound criti- 
cisms might be offered, particularly as to the occasional in- 
efficiency of the teachers and the social difficulties which impede 
any strict weeding of them out, and the limited range 
of the teaching, the system is good, radically good and 
useful, and is recognised as such by that kind of popu- 
lar parental plébiscite which is so rarely wrong. Many 
millions of grown men and women, presumably anxious 
about their children, would not give time and care and pence ta 
the work of sending them to schools which do not visibly ad- 
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vance their chance of getting on in life, if they did not perceive 
very clearly that the schools did good. Average people acting 
in matters within their comprehension are not so foolish as all 
that, or so exceedingly amenable to “influence” from those 
above them. 

The positive good done is, we believe, now very considerable. 
We should have said, but for a reason we will give directly, 
that it was rather to the teachers than the taught, and we still 
think this side of the matter is too often overlooked. The 
social effect of the work is directly beneficial. Not only does 
it bring men and women of the most various classes together: 
and enable them to know at least a little of each others’ 
minds, but it gives them an opportunity, otherwise lacking, 
of publicly placing themselves on the side of good, if the 
good be only good order and enlightenment, and it is very 
often more. The “ teacher’? must be more or less willing to 
take the serious view of life,—to be respectable, if nothing else, 
to help others a little, to make some little exertion in the direc- 
tion of persuading others to be orderly and decent. The 
“teacher ” notoriously of any class, gentle or simple, does, as a 
rule, fulfil those conditions, does give a pledge to fulfil them, 
and does keep it. We all recognise that when a Sunday-school 
teacher appears in a police-court under a true charge there 
has been an extra falling-away, a disappointment as to 
a promising life; and that feeling, quite universal and 
quite instinctive, shows that the class has established for itself 
a place, as seeking a good, however humble and imperfect ideal. 
Nobody who knows what frivolous, brainless things the boys 
and girls of our day in all classes tend to become, will under- 
rate the effect of such a self-dedication to work, which however 
short and however badly done, is not merely frivolous and 
brings no direct reward. We are, however, aware that Mr. 
Raikes’s old idea is still the true one, and that the main 
result of the work is on the children. They do learn 
at all events the main facts and ideas and principles of religion 
as they otherwise would not, and one must underrate or despise 
religion very much to think that learning useless. It is valu- 
able even if all religion is false, and we all die like the flowers 
and the weeds, for it conveys a comprehension of the leading 
ideas upon which modern society and modern politics and the 
laws the nations live under are all based; and if religion is true 
—that is, if the Whence and Whither is a reasonable subject of 
human interest at all—then it is invaluable. We should not 
make that very trite remark, but that we observe every day, 
with ever-increasing amazement, the growth of a belief that 
the principles of Christianity will come to children through the 
pores of their skins, under some pressure of the intellectual 
atmosphere around them, without any positive teaching at all. 
That is rubbish. Something will come to the children out of 
the atmosphere, that iscertain, but why it should be Christ- 
anity, any more than Hindooism or the Code of Chivalry, 
s not explained. The something is much more likely to 
be the “teaching of popular opinion,” that odd medley 
of Christianity and convenience, of religion and secularism, 
much of it wrong, and all of it as vague and indeterminate 
asa gas. Neither “opinion,” nor “example,” nor “ nature” 
will teach them who Christ was, or why he is an exemplar, 
or what is the object of self-restraint, or why you should 
forgive your enemy, instead of pinching him. Out of 
the “atmosphere,” the advice comes to pinch when it is 
safe. It isa Paganism which comes of itself to children, and 
a very bad Paganism, too; a creed born rather of the passion of 
self-defence, than of any less selfish and nobler motive. The 
“natural” ignorance of half the children who attend Sunday 
Schools is phenomenal, and is so thoroughly known to teachers, 
that no remark betraying it surprises them; and that there cir- 
culates among them a great book-full of unwritten stories, some 
pathetic, more comic, but all expository of the same truth,— 
the limitless ignorance of ordinary children about the first ideas 
of Christianity, or of any ereed whatever, recognising a super- 
natural element in the world. Christianity has to be taught, 
as arithmetic is taught, and any scheme which really teaches it 
to the multitude, who now, by their mere mass, make all efforts 
seem nugatory and breed despair almost in proportion to experi- 
ence, any scheme which brings the creed home to each one child, 
so that each one shall separately know it, is entirely good. The 
Sunday-school teachers do that work, imperfectly, it is true, and 
sometimes carelessly, but still better than it could be done by 
any machinery with which it would be possible to replace them. 
We cannot have a million of ministers, and if we could, we 





could not confide all teaching to a caste which, by being a caste, 
separates the children from it till they feel, with the Northern 
Farmer, that certain ideas are right for the ministers, but not for the 
world. “I thowt a’ said what a’ owt to have said,” is the fatal atti. 
tude of mind which the Sunday School, with its voluntaryism ang 
indiscipline, and little touches of humanity such as those which 
offend the Rector of Hawarden, succeeds in avoiding. Whether 
the Centenary celebrations now going on in London will im. 
prove the schools, we do not know. We have a distrust of all 
those gatherings, and speechifyings, and ceremonials in con. 
nection with any lasting work, which is not, perhaps, quite 
reasonable; and we should be pleased to hear a little less about 
Mr. Raikes, great as the result of his idea was, and more 
about some plan for teaching the teachers some of the 
secrets of good teaching; but much of that may be in. 
dividual feeling. These gatherings are the English and 
American way, and, we suppose, have some accord with the 
national temper which we fail sufficiently to perceive, and they 
may be beneficial, and most certainly their subject, the system 
of Sunday-school teaching, as a whole, is a great and direct 
benefit to English-speaking mankind, There is plenty of “ in- 
telligence” about, one evidence of it being the spread of most 
intelligent lying. Children need something more. 





UNINTENDED TYRANNIES. 


Ww" know nothing less creditable to a society like ours, 

which has had and has plenty of time to consider, 
not merely the rough justice of life, but also the finer adjust- 
ments of justice to the conditions of a very complicated society, 
than the number of social tyrannies which remain utterly ignored, 
in spite of the very grave amount of physical, and often mental, 
injury which they inflict. To one of the gravest of these,—per- 
haps the very gravest in existence in England,—the punishment 
of offences against military discipline by methods which involve 
the habitual association of the offender with common criminals, 
we have referred in another column. No moral injustice can be 
grosser than this. We are not pleading for tenderness towards 
breaches of military discipline; we are quite aware that if we are 
to get rid of the Cat and such degrading punishments, we must 
punish sharply in other ways. But what we do think intolerable 
is that men whose only crime has been one which, in all instances 
certainly, cannot be called moral,—which may, indeed, sometimes 
spring out of high and honourable feelings, utterly incon- 
sistent, perhaps, with the discipline of an army, but still, 
in some sense, morally creditable to the offender,—should 
be made to associate with a class who have either acquired 
or inherited moral degradation as a part of the very con- 
ditions of their existence. A soldier condemned to penal 
servitude should be punished sharply, or the Army will cease 
to exist; but, as we have insisted in our review of Mr. Lewis 
Wingfield’s book, he should not be punished in a way that 
takes all the fine sense of honour out of him, that con- 
taminates him with a moral disease to which he would other- 
wise be a stranger, that pollutes while it punishes. This is a 
refined cruelty which would never have been even possible, we 
believe, if it had been sufficiently thought about. We abolish 
the Cat with one hand, to prevent needless degradation, and 
inflict with the other hand, in place of it, a punishment which, 
though it may not arouse equally fierce and vindictive passions 
at the moment, is even more pregnant with moral destruction 
than the Cat itself. Offences against military discipline should 
certainly be punished without associating the unhappy subjects 
of them with ordinary criminals of any sort. It is the worst of 
cruelties to punish for one kind,of offence, which need not be 
necessarily immoral, in a way to breed all sorts of future offences 
which are essentially immoral. 

That is, perhaps, the worst case of unintended tyranny we 
know, for it is a case in which mere clumsiness of arrangement 
destroys the very source of that spirit of honour which it is our 
chief object in the instances in question to cherish and in- 
crease. But there are plenty of other unintentional tyrannies 
of society for which there may be more excuse than for 
this, but still no adequate excuse. ‘Take the treatment 
of unconvicted prisoners, for example. Only on Tuesday 
the Home Secretary was asked to explain the sentence on 
a woman who had secretly taken some tobacco to her husband, 
who was awaiting his trial in prison, against the prison regula- 
tions, which do not admit the use of any tobacco by the pri- 
soners. Well, in this case the poor woman was sentenced to three 





weeks’ imprisonment, for this apparently not very serious offence 
. 
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against the Act which punishes breaches of prison regulations. 
In this instance her case was much harder, we think, than 
her husband’s; and we are happy to see that the un- 
expired portion of her sentence has been remitted. _ But 
why should unconvicted prisoners be needlessly subjected 
to anything beyond restraint of liberty, previous to their 
conviction? It may be necessary, for sanitary reasons, to pro- 
hibit smoking, and it is clearly necessary to enforce cleanliness, in 
order to prevent needless inconvenience to the other prisoners. 
But we should have thought that any personal luxury not likely to 
inconvenience the other prisoners should be allowed to those 
who can afford it, before conviction. The cropping of every 
prisoner’s hair and the enforcement of a prison uniform, not 
for sanitary purposes, but as a mere prison regulation, before 
conviction, has always seemed to usa very needless piece of small 
tyranny. Of course it may be said that a prisoner committed for 
trial is a prisoner who is, print facie, found guilty ; who has, at 
all events, had a much better trial than many prisoners of other 


_ States ever obtain, and who is decided to be, so far as the com- 


mitting magistrate can judge, not unlikely to be found guilty of 
the crime of which he is accused. As hardly any evidence is per- 
fect, since in the completest trial it is conceivable at least that all 
the witnesses may be perjured, it might be argued that you are 
no more committing injustice by punishing mildly those com- 
mitted for trial, even though they be innocent, than you are 
by punishing severely those found guilty, of whom some small 
proportion are certainly innocent. ‘The answer is, however, that 
there is nothing to be gaincd, and a great deal to be lost, by 
making the intermediate status of the gravely suspected more 
penal than is needful. Where the prisoners happen to be 
innocent, they are already suffering a very great and 
intrinsically most unjust torture, in the suspense and sus- 
picion of their situation. But they suffer for the sake of 
society, in order that society may not suffer from the escape 
of the guilty. Surely, then, we ought to make these vicarious 
sufferings of theirs as light as possible, and if only for the sake 
of the few who are certainly innocent, reserve the needless 
punishment of the many who are guilty, till their guilt has been 
established go far as a Court can establish it. Even the guilty 
are in no very enviable situation, while awaiting their trial, with 
the knowledge of guilt within them. But even if it were more 
enviable than it is, they ought not to have their term of penal 
suffering anticipated, since it involves the necessary infliction 
also of superfluous suffering on those who in any case suffer only 
for the faults of others. We hold that the law ought to do all 
in its power to alleviate the position of accused but not convicted 
persons; that so long as they are safely secured till their case 
can be dealt with, every effort should be made to hasten 
their trial, to assure them that the judgment even of society 
remains suspended till that trial is over, and to soothe the 
misery inflicted on those who are innocent by the false sus- 
picion they incur. The recklessness with which we brand as 
criminals those who are only under grave suspicion of crime 
is both cruel and mischievous,—cruel because it inflicts need- 
less pain ; mischievous because it tends to increase that Phari- 
saic feeling, already far too strong in English society, that 
appearances are everything, and that you should avoid almost 
as carefully association with people who have been suspected of 
crime, as association with those who have been convicted of it. 


But there are many tyrannies smaller even than this which 
society, in its supreme thoughtlessness, inflicts. Go into almost 
any shop you please, and ask the young woman who serves yous 
and who looks as if she were ready to drop from sheer fatigue, 
why she does not take a seat while she is sorting out the articles 
you want. She is sure to reply that the rules of the shop do 
not permit her to sit down while serving a customer. In the 
telegraph offices, again, very strong and healthy young women 
have suffered permanently and gravely because the telegraph 
machines were put in such a position that they could only tele- 
graph standing, and the very slight change necessary to enable 
the telegraph clerk to receive and transmit messages sitting 
had never been authorised. Neither of these tyrannies is, pro- 
perly speaking, an injustice. The shopman and the telegraph 
clerk alike contract freely to do what they find so exhausting, 
and can throw up their engagement if they find it too exhaust- 
ing. But on the same principle you might justify keeping your 
doctor or your nurse standing during their attendance on you. 
The only result would be that you would get worse doctors and 
worse nurses, and have to pay more for them. And soit is with 
the shopwomen and the telegraph clerks. If you keep them 
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standing while all their work is being done, you take a great 
deal of energy out of them for no useful purpose—since the 
recognition of superiority of caste is no useful purpose—and 
only get the remainder for your use. You necessarily limit 
the class at your disposal to people with strong legs and 
strong backs, and exclude those who, with nimble minds and 
sufficiently strong bodies, have yet no great power of en- 
durance in relation to physical fatigue. And you spoil 
the relation between employer and employed, and injure 
that between customer and attendant, even more than you 
lessen the quality of the service you buy. Nobody can 
feel the same to an employer whose very name calls up the 
recollection of organised tyranny, as he feels to one who is con- 
siderate for his feelings, as well as useful to his purse. These 
small moral neglects, which arise from profound social pre- 
occupation with other joys and cares than those which have 
reference to the comfort of the instruments of our tasks or 
pleasures, inflict probably as much serious injury and unhappi- 
ness, though they may involve no guilt, as many crimes. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 
COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."} 

Sir,—It appears to me that it was a very unfortunate circum- 
stance which prevented Mr. Forster from embodying the pro- 
visions of the Compensation for Disturbance Bill in a separate 
clause of the Irish Distress Bill, as he had originally intended. 
Had he been able to do so, the compensation for disturbance of 
a tenant, or more strictly speaking, the prevention of eject- 
ments, might have been discussed in its true light,—namely, as 
an exceptional measure for relieving the distress still existing in 
Ireland; but as it is, the appearance of a distinct Bill treating 
upon the subject of ejectment of tenants by their landlords, 
compels one to recognise in its provisions a chapter out of 
that vast volume of conflicting problems, the Land Question, 
which we were promised was to remain until next Session 
unopened. Entirely different arguments should be used 
to support this Bill as a land-law reform, from those used 
to support it as a_ relief These two sources 
of argument have not, in my opinion, been sufficiently dis- 
tinguished one from the other, and Mr. Forster himself has 
drawn indiscriminately from both. Those who are eager to- 
support the Bill in its double capacity may fairly put forward’ 
all the arguments they can, but those who urge its acceptance 
as a relief measure only should be careful to encroach as little 
as possible on the domain of the land question proper, especially 
as so doing may lead to inconsistencies, Briefly stated, the 
argument in support of this Bill as a land-law reform is that 
the Bill is the logical sequence of the Land Act of 1870. 

That Act provides that a capriciously evicted tenant shall 
receive compensation for disturbance. Now, if the words “ com- 
pensation for disturbance’ were to be taken in their literal 
sense, and if compensation in cases of capricious eviction was 
given solely in consideration of the inconvenience of the dis- 
turbance, of the inconvenience the tenant undergoes in “ moving 
house,” then, perhaps, the tenant evicted for non-payment of 
rent would have no claim to compensation, for the disturbance 
was brought about—I am still speaking of ordinary times—by 
his own remissness. But the case is otherwise. The tenant 
has improved his holding, and, therefore, obtained an interest 
in the land; this interest the Land Act of 1870 has clearly 
recognised, and it is for the loss of such vested interest, occa- 
sioned by the disturbance rather than for the disturbance 
itself, that compensation is given him by that Act. Why, 
then, since this principle is recognised, should not the tenant 
evicted for non-payment of rent have as much claim to com- 
pensation as the tenant capriciously evicted, seeing that his 
interest iv the land is as great ? 

To take an example:—A certain holding, under £10 rental 
is really worth, say, twenty-five years’ purchase; the landlord 


measure. 


probably would be able to obtain only eighteen years’ purchase 
for it in the market, for the remaining value of the land, 
amounting to seven years’ purchase, belongs in theory to 
the tenant. Now, the landlord is prevented under the 
existing law from depriving the tenant of his share by 
means of a capricious eviction; but suppose the tenant, 


after failing to pay rent during three years, is evicted, it 
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is evident that he should no more be deprived of his 
interest in the land than he was before ; but the landlord would, 
of course, only pay him four years’ rental, the remaining three 
having gone to pay the arrears of rent. Whether it was wise 
of Parliament, in 1870, to fix the tenant’s interest in his land 
at a certain regular value, according to the rental of his hold- 
ing, seeing that in some cases that interest would be worth 
more than the legal amount and in others less, is a different 
question altogether. But since the value of a tenant’s interest 
in his land has thus been roughly estimated by statute, surely 
the balance of that sum, whatever it be, after rent due has been 
deducted, should be given to every evicted tenant, whether such 
eviction has been brought about by non-payment of rent by. 
the tenant, or merely by the caprice of the landlord, since it is 
for loss of interest vested in a farm occasioned by having to leave 
that farm and not only for disturbance that compensation is given 
But if this reasoning supports the principle of the Bill, surely 
the provisions of the Bill should take effect throughout the 
three provinces, and not in the scheduled Unions only; for if it 
be regarded as an extension of the Land Act, it should be ap- 
plied to all districts to which that Act applied. Again, if the 
Bill be regarded as a land-law reform, it would certainly re- 
quire some further limitation ; for, resuming the example before 
given, suppose the original tenant is evicted, and receives com- 
pensation, the landlord has thereby bought up the tenant’s 
interest in the land; he now possesses the full value of the hold- 
ing—twenty-five years’ purchase, instead of eighteen—and may 
fairly demand a somewhat higher rent from the new tenant. 
Now, this second tenant has no vested interest in the farm; if, 
therefore, he were evicted at the end of three years for non- 
payment of rent, it would be absurd to give him seven years’ 
rental as compensation, for he can have no possible claim to so 
large an amount,—if, indeed, he has any claim to compensation 
at all. And though in the case of special agricultural distress, 
it might be desirable to prevent his eviction, it should be pre- 
vented absolutely, and not on the ground that compensation can 
in any way be due to him. 

These things go to show that the Bill must not be considered 
as a piece of land legislation, it should therefore not be sup- 
ported, as it has been, by “land” arguments. But are there 
not sufficient arguments to support it as a temporary relief 
measure, framed to meet an unusual and extraordinary state of 
things, which the enormous falling-off in the produce of the 
soil (more than sixty per cent. in the potato crop, for example) 
certainly amounts to? The Government maintain that the Bill, 
if passed, will not discourage the payment of rent, but only pre- 
vent a cruel punishment for its non-payment; this may be so; 
‘but in any case, if it can be shown that the duty of paying 
‘rents in full, in such times as these, becomes really an open 
question, a temporary law which, without taking away the 
power to recover rents, forbids that extreme measures should be 
resorted to for this purpose, is surely justifiable. Let us ex- 
amine the question further. 

Tf all rents were paid, the present agricultural disaster would 
fall almost entirely on farmers, and not on the others who are 
interested in the land—the landlords, No doubt the reduction 
of his income is a very unpleasant thing for the landlord, but 
it is quite as unpleasant for the tenant to have his necessary 
supply of food reduced, and to be turned out of his house into 
the bargain. Equity should now come to relieve the debtor 
who has been placed in an unfortunate position through no 
fault of his own, for equity has been accustomed to take into 
account extenuating circumstances as to the fulfilment of any 
agreement. If the mortgagor, for instance, does not repay the 
loan on the day fixed, equity prevents the mortgagee from using 
his legal right at once to enter on the land; it gives the 
mortgagor time. And so the Irish tenants, under these special 
circumstances, should have more time to pay,—that is, they 
should not be ejected; to say nothing as to whether the land- 
lords themselves should not bear a part of the loss, or, in other 
words, remit a portion of the rents. 

In answer to the objection that the Act would be a simple 
robbery of the landlords, it may be urged that the landlord 
(according to political economy) is only entitled to rent when 
his land yields more than the ordinary return of labour and 
capital expended upon it; and, therefore, if no such surplus has 
this year been returned, the landlord cannot be entitled to rent, 
which is supposed to represent that surplus. Indeed, if under 
these circumstances rent is paid, it means that the landlord is 
taking to himself a portion of the proceeds of the labour and 








capital (i.e., of the wages and profits) of the farmer, who is, 
therefore, rather robbed by the payment of rent than the 
landlord is by its non-payment. Of course this would 
only apply to the worst districts of Ireland, and it is neglect. 
ing the principle of averages, the principle of taking the 
good years with the bad, the tenant being content with the 
latter since he has benefited by the former; but still if the fact 
is taken into account that on many lands this year the pay. 
ment of rent is not demanded, and is even not possible accord- 
ing to economic laws, the prevention of ejectment for non- 
payment of rent will not appeer so barefaced a robbery, 
Further, if it be urged that it is contrary to the teachings of 
political economy thus to bolster up a system, by preventing by 
legislation the natural decay of that system by starvation eject- 
ments and the like, the answer must be, “ True, but no political 
economist says that the laws of that science are always to prevail 
against the demands of national interests, humanity, and ex- 
pediency. Thus, political economists are willing to admit that 
the authorities were wrong in allowing the export of rice from 
India during the famine of 1874, for though to have prevented 
the export would have been an interference with free-trade, and 
would, therefore, have been condemned by political economy, 
it would have been sanctioned by humanity and national 
interests. So, even if prevention of ejectments be condemned 
by political economy, as an interference by legislation with 
economic causes, humanity sanctions it. One of the laws of 
political economy is that the increase of population is checked 
when it needs checking, by starvation and illness arising from 
want of food; therefore, those who are so anxious to obey the 
laws of political economy should not have kept people, who 
were doomed to die, alive by means of charitable funds ; and 
still less should the Legislature have interfered, with its Seed 
Potatoes Act and Relief Acts. But having already broken the 
laws of political economy with these Acts, it is hardly fair to 
condemn the breach of them again by the Act in question. It 
is quite possible that such a thinning of the population as 
without any measures of relief, would have occurred, might 
have been, in the long-run, a_ benefit to Ireland, by 
establishing a more satisfactory proportion between her 
cultivated area and her population; but we have reached 
too late a stage in civilisation to contemplate a scheme 
for the amelioration of a country by allowing the num- 
ber of its inhabitants to be reduced by starvation, or, 
speaking more generally, to allow economical laws to work 
freely, quite regardless of the laws of humanity. 

It must also be remembered that many think that the 
wretched condition of the Irish peasantry has been to a large 
extent brought about by past legislation, and by past action on 
the part of the English Government ; and in so far as this may 
be so, there is nothing inconsistent in present legislation doing 
something to remedy the evils which past legislation has 
brought about. But this is again touching upon the land 

uestion, and it is not necessary to do so to find arguments in 
favour of this Bill. I therefore trust that many who are un- 
able to see with the Government upon the wider question of 
Irish Land-law reform, will nevertheless give their support to 
this Bill, which, judging by its object merely, should have re- 
mained, as was originally intended, a clause in the larger 
measure for the relief of Irish distress.—I am, Sir, &c., 


{Our correspondent appears to assume, in the early part of 
this letter, that the Land Act of 1870 grants a compensation of 
seven years’ rental for disturbance to tenants of holdings under 
£10 annual value. It grants them a maximum compensation 
to that amount, at the discretion of the Court, but not neces- 
sarily nearly so much.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








EJECTMENTS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
Srr,—I have to thank you for publishing on the 19th my letter 
on Irish land legislation. Since it was written, Mr. Forster has 
brought in his Irish Land Bill, which attempts to do a right 
thing in a wrong way and on wrong grounds. Under the Land 
Act of 1870,a tenant, not having rights under the Ulster or 
any other similar custom, may, if evicted, recover damages 
from the landlord; but if he is in arrear with his rent, this 
right is forfeited. There is no justice in this. What would 
Englishmen think if they were told of some district in India 
where, if a ryot was in arrear with his land-tax, the land was 
liable to be sold, and not only the arrears of land-tax, but the 
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entire price of the land, retained by the Government, and the 
ryot evicted without any compensation ? Yet this may be done 
in Ireland, and its injustice and cruelty are concealed by the 
legal fiction, or rather falsehood, which treats the relation of 
landlord and tenant as one of contract. The proper 
remedy for this is simply to give to a tenant evicted for 
failure to pay rent the same claim for damages as if he were 
evicted under any other circumstances, subject to the landlord’s 
counter-claim for rent, with interest and compound interest 
at five per cent. There is no reason to think that this would 
ultimately work any injury to the landlords. It would give the 
tenants over all Ireland the same privileges which those of the 
Tenant-right districts have already, and it is admitted that 
Tenant-right works well for the landlord, because a defaulting 
tenant can always sell his interest in his farm, and pay his rent 
out of the proceeds, before going away. 

But to concede this for a limited time, and in particular dis- 
tricts which are scheduled as distressed, is in principle much 
less defensible, and more dangerous to the rights of property, 
than if it were conceded to Irish tenants generally as a right.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., JosErH JoHN Murpuy. 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, June 21st. 





SIR G. BALFOUR ON MR. LAING’S INDIAN FINANCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THR ‘SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—At the close of the letter of “C. A. E.,” which appeared 
in last week’s Spectator, an attack is made on Mr. Laing for 
failing to scrutinise the military budgets of India, and thereby 
allowing most serious errors to occur therein. These accusa- 
tions are totally without foundation. The military budgets 
‘were scrutinised most closely by Mr. Laing, not a figure was 
accepted without proof, and it was only after many hours of 
‘several days’ constant and careful examination, that the military 
expenditure proposed was admitted. And, as regards errors, 
either in the budget or accounts, I can justly assert that it is 
rare to find the figures in the estimates and actuals of English 
military budgets to run so close as did the military budgets and 
accounts of India during Mr. Laing’s tenure of office. Your corre- 
spondent refers to Sir C. Wood's speech on July 17th, 1862; now it 
would have been honest if, at the same time, a reference had been 
made to Mr. Laing’s explanatory memorandum of July 10th, 
¥862, wherein a full refutation of the accusations of error, charged 
by Sir C. Wood, will be found. The error of £1,000,000, which 
the Secretary of State attributed to Mr. Laing, had reference 
not to military charges, but to the mode of dealing with the loss 
‘on railway payments and exchange to that amount. I may 
‘briefly mention that the agreement with the railway companies 
entailed on the Government of India a fixed rate of payment 
tfor interest in excess of the net tratlic receipts, at that period 
about £1,000,000. From the first year of this payment, which 
began before Sir C. Wood assumed office, the interest excess 
‘had been treated as an advance, debited against the Companies, 
‘to be repaid on the net traffic receipts exceeding the guaranteed 
dnterest. The excess interest payments have, during the whole 
period to March 31st, 1879, amounted to upwards of £73,000,000, 
and the refunds or repayments to £46,000,000, leaving nearly 
£27,000,000 still outstanding, in the form of advances now 
yearly recoverable out of surplus earnings. It was on Mr. 
Laing’s accession to office a simple debt account, and it is prac- 
‘tically so treated at the present time, as it was really treated by 
Mr. Laing. At that date, Sir C. Wood, without any specific 
warning, as far as I know, changed the character of this recover- 
‘able debt, by inserting in the Indian current account of actual 
expenditure the whole of the year’s excess for interest over the 
net traffic earnings. 

If “C. A. KE.” sees fit to refer to the finance accounts of India, 
he will find that the first entry—as current expenditure of the 
year—of this excess of interest took place in 1859-60, to the 
amount of £810,468; in the following year, 1860-61, to the 
2zmount of £1,121,734; that in no previous account is any similar 
eharge to be found. In proof of the excess of interest previously 
piid being till that year dealt with as a debt transaction, re- 
coverable on the Railways yielding earnings in excess of the 
guaranteed interest, I may state that in the estimate for the 
year 1859-60 no entry is to be found of the proposed payment, 
which subsequently appeared in the actual account of 1859-60; 
and as this estimate was prepared by Sir C. Wood, some 
months ago before Mr. Laing assumed office, the charge made 
by “C. A. E.” against that statesman of omitting this sum 
ought to be made against Sir C. Wood, for having entered in the 





account a payment not provided for in the estimate. I may 
truly assert that this novel mode of dealing with this 
item proved most injurious to the claim which Lord Canning, 
Sir Bartle Frere, Mr. Laing, and others who had slaved to 
establish an equilibrium between income and expenditure, put 
forward, because in 1861-62 the Indian accounts are made to 
show an excess of expenditure over income of £50,628; whereas 
if the accounts of that year had been made out in the form of 
all the accounts prior to 1859-60, then the charge of £1,425,080 
for excess of interest entered in the account of 1861-62 would 
have been omitted, and there would have been in that year a 
surplus of £1,374,452 of income over expenditure, thus estab- 
lishing the right of Mr. Laing and members of Lord Canning’s 
Government to the proud distinction of having saved India 
from bankruptcy. For this service, Mr. Laing and others were 
treated with insult and injustice by Sir C. Wood; and“ C. A. E.,” 
after eighteen years have passed, crowns the wrong-doing by 
putting forward unfounded assertions in an influential periodi- 
eal, with the object of injuring a statesman who laboured well 
and successfully to restore the finances of India.—I am, Sir» 
&e., G. Barrour. 





GUY’S HOSPITAL. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—With reference to the ebullition of feeling on the part of 
the students to which you refer to-day, allow me to say that its 
having been so long delayed is due partly to the restraining 
influence of the medical staff, but chiefly to the loyalty and 
self-restraint of the students themselves. No one can justify a 
breach of discipline; but if you knew all the provocations of 
the last eight months, you would agree with me that they rather 
deserve credit for their patience, than blame for its having at 
last given way. You can have no sympathy with the ground- 
less slanders or the pert insolence with which they have been 
attacked, and if you compare their conduct with that of Oxford 
undergraduates, or Woolwich cadets, or Berlin students, the 
comparison will not be to their disadvantage. The zeal, self- 
denial, and manly tenderness of their work in our wards are 
beyond praise, and even after the late unfortunate outbreak, we 
feel, and the governors of the hospital feel, proud of our students. 

With reference to the main controversy, I will only say that 
your readers would be astonished if they learnt how extremely 
moderate the demands of the physicians and surgeons are. They 
do not even ask for a share in the government of the hospital, 
of which they are the most important officers. They only ask 
to be consulted before, and not after, mischief has been done. 
The conciliation you speak of has already been carried by them 
to the verge of weakness, and their cause is now prejudiced, 
because it is so hard to make people understand that justice is 
not giving half of what is asked, but all of what is right.—I 
am, Sir, &e., 

June 26th. P. H. Pyre-Smiru. 

[We are very glad to know that the Medical Staff discouraged 
the demonstration of the students, but we can hardly admit that 
they had formerly done all in their power in that direction. Our 
correspondent’s own letter to us on a former occasion was just 
such a letter as, coming from so distinguished a member of the 
staff, would highly excite the feelings of the students of Guy’s, and 
in our opinion excite it on inadequate and unjust grounds. How- 
ever, we desire nothing so much as to see all the difficulties in 
the way of a perfect understanding between an admirable matron 
and a brilliant medical staff, removed as soon as may be; and 
we shall say nothing which can in any way delay that con- 
summation.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE BURIALS BILL RELIEF CLAUSES. 
{To Tug Eprror oF THE ‘ SPKCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Will you permit a person who has a tolerably impartial 
dislike for the history and temper of both our great ecclesiastical 
English parties, to say a word on Mr. Llewelyn Davies’s letter 
on “The Relief of the Clergy,” in last week’s Spectator? Mr. 
Davies seems to me to place in a striking light the presumption 
of seeming to pass sentence on the character and destiny of 
the defunct in the service which accompanies their funeral, 
and is clearly disposed to err, if at all, on the side of 
charity, in enforcing the use of vigorously hopeful language 
over all and sundry of the dead. Nothing, indeed, can 
be less satisfactory than a judgment on character or 
destiny formed on the closing scenes of life. If St. Peter 
himself had died suddenly after thrice denying his master, 
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with oaths and curses, some of our clergy would have declined 
to use the burial service over his remains; whereas the sequel 
of his history proves that the man was far better than he ap- 
peared; and even if he had been compelled, by sudden death, 
to go forth to “ weep bitterly ” in the first stages of his experi- 
ence in the spiritual realms, he was still a man certain of the 
beatific vision at the last. But while frankly conceding this, 
and much more of analogous truth, to Mr. Davies, I do ven- 
ture to marvel at that clerical obstinacy which refuses to ac- 
commodate matters by seeking Parliamentary sanction for a 
modification of the burial service itself, and not merely of its 
rubrics. Surely it would be possible to frame a service which 
altogether avoids the appearance of passing sentence on the 
dead, and therefore might be used over all who are brought 
for burial. When we consider, that the Church claims to 
be national, and that this nation consists of three large 
classes—first, those who when living seemed hopefully good ; 
secondly, those who up to death seemed apparently bad; 
and thirdly, those who in life and death seemed to be 
composite characters, or else colourless nobodies, of whom it is 
difficult to use any adjective descriptive of character—would it 
not be more reasonable to resolve on reforming the Burial Ser- 
vice so as to meet the requirements of all types of the departed P 
Why, in a world where judgment on character is so entangled 
with doubt, should the Clergy, of all people, be set to drop hints 
over the grave on the mysterious sequel of cach man’s career ? 
In many cases, the utterance of confident hope is surely as mis- 
chievous to survivors as the reverse. Why cannot English 
Churchmen agree to a service which all Christians would 
use,—a service expressive of humble resignation, of faith 
in the redeeming mercy, of prayer for survivors when there 
are survivors to pray for, and of thankful belief in the 
great eternal future? Have we not enough to divide us in life, 
where we are daily vexed by the traditional results of the vile 
tempers of the English people three hundred years ago, but we 
must carry these quarrels, handed down from the Tudor and 
Stuart reigns, to the borders of the grave? Will the Bishops 
never say one reconciling word to bring the two halves of the 
Church militant a little nearer together? Is every jot and 
tittle of the Prayer-book to be fought for, like the dead body of 
Patroclus, while the mass of English workmen “ care as little 
for the dogmas of Christianity as the higher classes care for its 
precepts ?” Ihave no special zeal for some of the ways of the 
Nonconformists ; but truly the fetish-worship of many of the 
educated clergy of the “ National Church” almost drives one 
to question their sanity. God grant us before we die to see the 
rise of a third Church party in England, who will devote their 
whole strength to the restoration of a Christianity in which 
exclusiveness and “hate”? on one side, and “redress of 
grievances” on the other, shall not be the watchwords 
of daily warfare, for this is the only sort of Christianity to 
which the great toiling and thinking world of outsiders is at all 
likely to listen. A few words not essential to the faith do not 
constitute a very serious sacrifice to make, when the object is, 
or should be, to unite in each locality Protestant Christians 
against middle-age superstition and stark-naked atheism.—I am, 
Sir, &c., a Epwarp Wuitr. 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.) 

Sir,—With reference to your notice of our issue of reproduc- 
tions of drawings by old masters in the Royal collection at 
Windsor, I shall be glad if you will allow me to draw the at- 
tention of your readers to one remark in it which might mislead 
them, and therefore requires correction. 

The opening sentence reads,—“ In the first place, no less than 
eleven examples out of the twenty selected are by Lionardo da 
Vinci.” This would imply that the series consists of twenty 
examples only, whereas it comprises one hundred after Lionardo 
da Vinci, and seventy-six by Raphael, Michel Angelo, Albert 
Diirer, Canaletto, and other masters.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Grosvenor Gallery, June 30th. J. W. Beck, Secretary. 





BLACK AND WHITE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”), 
Sir,—My attention has been called to your review—that ap- 
pears on p. 530 of the Spectator of April 24th last—of a work 
by Sir George Campbell, entitled ‘‘ White and Black.” I have 
read this review with double interest, I being a pure Negro. 
As such, and as one who has travelled considerably, and had 








the opportunity of seeing the Negro in very nearly all positions 
and conditions of life, you will perhaps permit me to correct a 
false impression under which you seem to be labouring in con. 
nection with the race to which—I am proud to say it—I have 
the honour to belong. You say :— A successful negro mer- 
chant” (writing the word Negro with a small ») “or shop- 
keeper seems to be unheard of;” and you quote from the work 
you review another sentence in keeping with yours, namely,— 
“T have scarcely found a Negro who has risen in the mercantile 
world higher than an apple-stall in a market.” I do not know 
your premises, but whatever they are, they must be very faulty, 
since they have led you to a conclusion that cannot stand when 
confronted by real facts, facts such as would have stared Sir 
George Campbell in the face, had he while away from his home 
visited a few of the more advanced West Indian colonies in 
conjunction with the United States of America, whence he seems 
to have derived his apple-stall-climax-opinion of the Negro’s 
mercantile abilities. I am angry neither with you nor Sir 
George, for I believe your statements are made in good-faith ; 
still, I cannot but express my surprise that he or you should have 
joined the ranks of those, with whom the world swarms just now, 
who are constantly asserting painful things that have no rela- 
tion to truth in connection with the Black Man. I need hardly 
do more, I am persuaded, than to refer to one or two instances 
of Negro mercantile success, to show how very unfair is that 
wholesale assertion by Sir George that I have taken the liberty 
to direct your attention to. 

When I was in St. Vincent, it was my good-fortune to be 
presented to the Hon. William Lynch, a merchant doing the 
most extensive business in the island as a fancy storekeeper, 
&e. Mr. Lynch was also a Member of her Majesty’s Privy 
Council, and an Assistant-Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
country. I had the pleasure of meeting one of his sons as 
a barrister-at-law in another colony; another of them was in 
his father’s counting-house ; and a third was travelling through 
Europe, doubtless to expand his mind. Mr. Lynch has a 
history. He had been aslave. In this respect he and I, and 
the family with which I am connected, differ. He had been a 
slave, I say ; and it must redound to his credit that within a 
comparatively short period of his emancipation he owned the 
largest store in the country where he had been enslaved, and 
employed to wait at his counter one of the sons of his former 
master. 

In Barbadoes I was delighted with the Negro family Bourne, 
doing an immense business as merchants. The head of this 
family had been a slave also. One of his sons, Nathaniel, had 
not long returned from a visit to Paris when I was at Bridge- 
town, and was conducting the store in the capital, while 
his father managed the sugar estates in the country. 
Alexander Pierre, of Trinidad, to say nothing of Monsieur 
Elie, &c., was nothing short of a merchant prince. These men 
whose names I have given are, like myself, pure Negroes ; and 
I am happy to say that their conduct, either in private or 
public life, is such as none on earth need be ashamed of. 
Apologising for occupying your space on a matter that 
perhaps more interests myself than the general public, I am, 
Sir, &e., S. Powerit, Tuomson. 

“ Parisian House,” 35 Duke Street, Kingston, Jamaica, WLI. 








ART. 
ee 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[LAST NOTICE. ] 

We begin the second part of our concluding Academy notice 
at the fourth room, taking the pictures therein and in the 
following rooms as far as possible in the order of the catalogue. 

“Hannah’s Vow,” by Mr. F. Goodall, R.A. One of Mr. 
Goodall’s usual style of religious pictures, carefully painted, 
and with all that ordered sweetness which generally pervades 
his work, but without other interest than that which will be 
felt by persons of a reverent disposition to attach to a sacred 
subject,—as a work of fine art neither good nor bad, and hardly 
to be criticised from that point of view. “ Our Village,” by 
G. H. Boughton, A. Pretty fancy-dress village landscape and 
people, of exactly similar quality, artistically, to Miss Kate 
Greenaway’s illustrated picture-books. “An Ocean Coast,” by 
Mr. Frank Miles. This artist is better known for his pretty little 
heads, with large eyes, and flowers in their hair, photographs 
of which are to be seen at most of the fancy’ stationers” 
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shops in the West End, and are usually supposed to re- 
present idealised likenesses of divers fashionable beauties. 
The present picture is a clever, painstaking study of a wave 
carefully drawn and painted with a good deal of power. The work 
is spoilt as a picture by the lilacy sky, but as a piece of good, 
clear wave-drawing the picture demands honourable mention. It 
should have been noticed before now amongst the sea-scapes. 
“*H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,” two portraits by M. Bastian 
Lepage and Mr. Augustus Savile Lumley. The first a small 
imitation of Holbein, probably painted under the influence of 
Herr Kaulbach; the second a full-length, life-size, costume por- 
trait, staring in style and overloaded with dress detail. The 
attention of the spectator cannot get much higher in this pic- 
ture than the rosettes on the Heir Apparent’s shoes and the 
gloss of his new silk stockings. “Ordered to the Front,” by 
Mr. Frank Holl. Powerful and thoughtful work, coming 
perilously near to the “ sentimental,” but just saved by 
its earnestness. “Corporal Trim,” by Mr. J. D. Wat- 
son. Much better than the artist’s work in the earlier 
room, but hardly reaching the truth of feeling which 
would alone have justified the painting of so painful a 
subject. The “ Home Paddock,” by Mr. Mark Fisher. A little 
better than Mr. Fisher’s work has been of late. “ Fact and 
Fancy,” by D. Bates, should be noticed in passing, as must also 
Sir R. Collier’s “Alpine Landscape,” and Mr. W.Gale’s “Old 
Home.” “ Henry Irving as Hamlet,” by Mr. E. Long, A. A 
poorly drawn and weuk likeness of the popular actor. This is 
neither Irving nor Hamlet, but something between the two. 
Nos. 422 and 424, by Messrs. A. Hughes and P. R. Morris, A., 
-also deserve a passing glance. Near them is a portrait by Miss 
Starr of “ Elizabeth, daughter of T. Ashton Bostock, Esq., 
C.B.,”’ good but rather unattractive work. The “ Professor and 
his Pupil,” by Mr. J. B. Burgess, A. One of those works which 
make us wonder what can be the object of such painting. It re- 
presents an old man looking over a large globe, while his pupil is 
thinking of something else. The background is a somewhat 
bare library, with books scattered about. Absolutely unbeau- 
tiful, and as far as we can see, uninteresting to anyone. 

In gallery five, “Dr. Johnson’s Penance,” by Mr. Adrian 
Stokes, a humorous picture of the Professor standing bare- 
headed in the rain at Uttoxeter Market, clever but useless, 
except for a moment’s amusement. “ Polo Match at Hurling- 
ham,” by Mr. G. Earl, dedicated to the Upper Ten Thousand, 
and quite fit for them. “A Nook in Nature’s Garden,” by Mr. 
James Aumonier, quiet and thorough work, as Mr. Aumonier’s 
i3 wont to be; growing upon one on further acquaintance, too, 
no slight merit in an English Academy landscape, which, as a 
rule, loses the more it is looked at. ‘ Roses,” by Mr. H. Fantin, 
‘clever foreign flower-painting. “ A Recess on a London Bridge,” 
by Mr. A. E. Mulready. This picture is hung where it cannot be 
fairly seen, and our attention was first attracted to its merits 
by the little sketch in Mr. Blackburn’s “ Academy Notes.” On 
examining it afterwards as carefully as was possible in its present 
position, we thought it a work of very considerable promise, care- 
fully drawn and painted, and especially good in its perspective 
and the appearance of space and daylight. Mr. Millais’s por- 
trait of Luther Holden must be mentioned once more, as being 
equal to his very greatest works in this line. Perhaps the sub- 
ject has something to do with this, for Mr. Holden’s head is an 
exceptionally fine one. ‘“ Breach of Promise of Marriage,” by 
Mr. John Morgan, a common-place, vulgar picture, not particu- 
larly well painted, but hung, of course, upon the line. 

In gallery six, two fairly good landscapes, Nos. 562 and 
584, a poor Colin Hunter called “Iona Shore;” a strong but 
unpleasant and somewhat objectless picture, called “ Sinking 
Despatches,” by W. H. Overend; and the best genre picture 
in the Academy, by C. Van Haanen, entitled, “ Bead-stringers 
in Venice.” This represents a lot of women in various costumes 
stringing the Venetian glass beads. The work is strong and 
pleasing in colour, and very marked in the individual character 
of each of the women. The artist has evidently intended it for 
a character study as much as a picture, and has managed to 
combine the two with very great skill. Especially should be 
noticed the ease of the composition, which is yet excessively 
effective. An Englishman who paints this kind of subject 
makes it either stiffly natural or ideally graceful. The acces- 
sories, especially the heads, are capitally painted. 

In the seventh room, a good but a little distracting “ Spring ” 
landscape, by Mr. Ernest Waterlow. A clever funny picture, 
by Mr. H. MacCallum, of a fisherman’s children, one of whom is 





rocking an old dingey till it nearly upsets, in order to frighten a 
timid companion; appropriate title, “ Rocked in the Cradle of 
the Deep.” The same sunny sea as in all this artist’s works» 
painted inthe same manner. “ An Apple-gathering,” pleasant- 
coloured landscape picture, by Mr. F. Morgan. “The Two Fami- 
lies,” by M. Munkacsy,—the cleverest,as Van Haanen’s is the best, 
genre picture in the Academy. So it ought to be, considering that 
the artist rates it at 3,000 guineas. The interior of a room, full 
of sumptuous decoration; a family of pug puppies on the floor, 
and a couple of children looking at them; a lady seated by a 
table in the room, and a nurse holding one of the children in her 
arms. ‘This is, in some respects, like Fortuny’s work, in so far 
as it seems to scorn any recognised method of painting, and yet 
compels interest, if not admiration, by its supreme ability. In our 
opinion, the chief thing which is shown by the work is that the 
author is a man of genius, who is working ina wholly false style 
of art; but as we hope to give ere long a detailed account of 
this artist and some of his principal works, we will here say uo 
more on the subject. “The Dying Copernicus,” by Mr. 
Blair Leighton ; a solidly and well painted picture, with a high 
aim; one of the most meritorious works in the Exhibition, con- 
sidering the youth of the painter and the difficulty of the subject. 
We are glad Mr. B. Leighton has taken the advice we dared to 
offer him last year, and thrown over church furniture and 
modern tailoring and millinery as chief objects of interest. 

In the eighth gallery, we can only just mention the following 
as worthy of attention :—* The Ten Virgins,” by Mr. F. Hamilton 
Jackson, full in colour and ambitious in aim, and not wholly 
unsuccessful; “Spring Almond Blossom,” by Mrs. Guerin, 
nicely painted; and “ Outlawed,” by Mr. F. Stocks. 

In the lecture-room, there are “ The Trial of Queen Catherine,” 
good furniture picture, by Mr. L. J. Pott; “The Babes in the 
Wood,” by Mr. Joseph Farquharson, a large wooded landscape, 
with two very small children in the middle of the picture; a 
very trying “Good Shepherd,” by Mr. Cope; a clever little 
picture of Peg Woffington’s first meeting with John Rich, the 
then manager of Covent Garden Theatre, painted by Mr. F 
Smallfield; a carefully executed composition by Mr. Brewtnall 
hung rather high for easy seeing, and a good deal injured by 
being above the line of sight. A picture of the “ Syce’s Toilet,” 
by Mr. W. C. Horsley (son of the artist ?) in which the Syce’s 
legs seem somewhat peculiar; an unattractive Daphne, by Mr. 
Storey, A.; and a sterling genre picture by C. Green, called 
“The Girl I left behind me.” ‘This last work has a great deal 
of character in it, and also much careful and good painting. 
The colour is a little cold and staring, we think. 

We must here close our notices of the Royal Academy ex- 
hibition for 1880, one which is better, on the whole, than that of 
the two preceding years,—though its lack of interesting subject 
pictures is very great. 








BOOKS. 


en 
MR. LEWIS WINGFIELD ON CONVICT-LIFE.* 


Tux usual objections to a novel with a purpose are silenced in 
the case of Mr. Wingfield’s book. He has used the best means 
of obtaining a hearing for himself, by appealing in a form with 
which they are familiar to an andience whose ear he has already 
caught,—an audience prepared to listen to whatever he has to 
say; and if his discourse be of more than ordinarily serious 
matter, so much the better. His readers never need apprehend 
dullness on his part; he will, indeed, force them to think deeply 
over a novel, but he will not bore any but the brain- 
less and heartless, or let the attention of those who are not of 
that class flag. The convict question is the business of the publie, 
—to know the facts of the lives of so large a class as that 
formed by our convicted criminals is the duty of the public; this 
work is a ready guide to the actual state of that business, a 
trustworthy and compendious handbook to that knowledge. 

Mr. Wingfield’s purpose is to tell the truth about our prison 
system, to state its faults, to acknowledge its merits, to urge 
sorely-needed reforms, to strip the matter of the falsehood 
with which it has been encumbered by the ex-convicts, 
who have of late imposed upon public credulity by their 
so-called “ experiences,” to expose the treatment of discharged 
convicts by the Prisoners’ Aid Societies, and to arouse the 
public conscience on the point of the treatment of military 
— In Her Majesty's Keeping: the Story of a Hidden Life. By the Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield. Loudon: Beutley and Son. 
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prisoners. The utility and charity of such a purpose we pre- 
sume none but persons bound by motives of interest to maintain 
the evils which Mr. Wingfield exposes, will be inclined to dis- 
pute: the manner in which that purpose is carried out must com- 
mend itself to all who can appreciate zeal and earnestness held 
under the rule of strict accuracy of statement and common-sense, 
with a total absence of sentimentalism. In the book there is con- 
clusive evidence that the subject has been studied by its exponent 
in the fullest detail, and at a cost which the least imaginative 
among his readers will estimate with something like justice. 
Mr. Wingfield has cast the experiences gained during his residence 
at Princetown, his stay at Chatham, and his frequent visits to the 
London prisons, into the form of a story, told in part by a “ lifer” 
and in part by a warder. In the case of the convict Ebenezer 
Anderson, it is not difficult to trace a resemblance to that of the 
Derby murderer, Mainwaring, who in a fit of drunken madness 
shot a policeman, and was sentenced to death, the penalty being 
afterwards commuted to penal servitude for life. The author 
presents to the reader six typical convicts, of whom he says, 
“They are all real individuals, and are, at this minute, grumb- 
ling over their allotted tasks in fustian knickerbockers and 
gaiters, with cropped pates and bristly chins, within the gloomy 
walls of one or other of our penal establishments. For the 
purposes of fiction, I have, of course, been compelled to 
prune here a twig and there a branch, and have grafted on their 
story events which occurred to other prisoners, but in all save 
small details there they are.” 

The impression of exact resemblance is conveyed by these 
convict portraits, of which the Rev. Aurelius Tilgoe is 
at once the most complicated and the most repulsive. 
The narrator of the story, Ebenezer Anderson, is depicted 
with remarkable power; indeed, since Le Dernier Jour @un 
Coudamné, that wonderful plaidoyer for the abolition of capital 
punishment, of which Alphonse Karr disposed by his famous sen- 
tence—“ Que Messieurs les assassins commencent!’’—nothing 
has been written more impressive and realistic than the wretched 
man’s narrative of the clearing-away from his brain of the cloud 
of drunkenness, and his slow perception of the awful reality 
of his situation. Mr. Wingfield makes the unconscious criminal 
an artist, and thus he gains the strong light of severest contrast 
upon the terrible picture of a convict’s doom. It is not, however, 
our purpose to dwell upon this work in its literary or wsthetic 
aspects ; it is sufficient to observe of those that they are treated 
with remarkable skill and subtlety, while they are unaffectedly 
held by the author as of subordinate importance. We shall 
more fitly and adequately record our sense of the worth, and 
support the claims of the book, by pointing out the care and 
impartiality with which the case for and against our penal system 
is’stated, and by urging the intrinsic interest and the paramount 
rights of the questions involved. The author handles these ques- 
tions after a fashion in which Mr. Gradgrind himself could not 
discern a symptom of desiring to feed convicts with turtle-soup 
out of gold spoons, but which is as full of clear-headed 
reasoning as it is conspicuous for deep humanity, and gives a 
direct contradiction to some recent convict utterances, which 
have been too credulously accepted as authentic. In credulity 
of this kind lies the chief risk of an indefinite postponement of 
reform ; for when the untruths are exposed, easy-going people, 
having been roused by them into a passing fit of indignation 
and protest, relapse into indifference, just as if there were no 
real truths at the back of the fiction; or when, as in the 
case of a late notorious work, the clever rogue who succeeded 
so happily in deceiving the authorities that he obtained a con- 
siderable remission of his sentence, plies the public with nause- 
ous praise of a system of whose shortcomings he affords a 
striking illustration in his own person. 

We invite the special attention of the reader to the “ Growls” 
of the Chief Warder, beginning with the second part of Volume 
II. They form the Chorus to the gloomy and impressive drama ; 
they are of painful interest, and havea solid, practical meaning, 
which legislators and the people for whom they legislate can- 
not afford to neglect. There is no sentiment about Mr. 
Nearraweg, the Chief Warder (a real personage, although he 
does not fill a post at Dartmoor) ; he would not be at all affected 
by the sublime nonsense of Victor Hugo's question, how society 
can conceive itself entitled to take the life of a murderer whose 
rosy-cheeked, silken-haired little daughter is only three years old. 
The Chief Warder maintains that in many respects the existing 
prison discipline is good; he is very plain-spoken about the 
wickedness of his charges, the dubious qualities of his col- 





leagues, the inefficiency of the present system of inspection, and 
the Royal Commission’s uselessness. He tells very hard and 
very sad truths. We wish our space would permit us to point to 
them in detail, but we can only indicate the chief among them. 
These are the defective mode of classification of prisoners, 
which is productive of evils not to be imagined without the aid 
of such clear and positive statements as those of Mr. Wingfield, 
and inflicts suffering in many cases such as cannot be justified 
by any of the professed motives or uims of our penal system ; 
and the utterly indefensible treatment of military prisoners, 
Here are a few of Mr. Scarraweg’s facts (the subject is treated 
in Vol. IL., pages 319-324) :— 

“Tt ain’t our fault,’ says the Chief Warder; “that is, the fault of 
the convict system and its servants. We have men scent to us, and 
we have to treat ’em as the law directs that felons should be treated. 
..... Here’s Will Fern, a soldier of Marines, who was tried by 
general court-martial for insubordination, and sentenced to five years’ 
penal servitude. What was his crime ? He used threatening language 
to an officer, and for that is made a felon. Anda real felon, mark 
you, in the end. The fact of his being sentenced turned him out of 
the Army. By-and-by he will go out on licence,—a convict on ticket- 
of-leave. Will anybody of whom he demands work ask what his 
antecedents were, or what his sin? Of course not. A gaol-bird, 
that’s enough. He has been plunged into mire ont of which, being 
friendless, he can never possibly etruggle any more. Ilis crime was 


| a purely military crime, one which, out of military circles, is the 


most common-place of offences ; one which, as a civilian, would have 
possibly brought on him a fine of five shillings. If the military choose 
to hold up certain breaches of discipline as crimes, they should see 
that those who commit such breaches are shut up in a separate 
military prison, where they will meet only such delinquents 
as themselves, and from which the men will emerge suldiers 
still, with characters not utterly blasted, unstained by the 
mark of the broad arrow. But no! they are sent to us, to he 
mixed pell-mell with murderers, and pickpockets, and ravishers, and 
committers of every filthy offence on earth, to be educated in tlre 
new school, and turned out at last no better than their companion3. 
I have spoken of this once or twice to gents, and they wen’t believe 
that in modern Christian England such deeds are being every day 
committed. ..... And the behaviour of many of the poor wretches 
cries out to God against the moustachioed, pomatumed gentlemen 
who sent them where they are...... I groan when | think of ’em, 
and my gorge rises against the gay young officers who sit on the 
court-martials and doom their fellow-men to perdition for nothing at 
all,—it does, old salt though I be, who ought to know summat of what 
discipline is. But they don’t know what they are doing. Let us 
give them the benefit of the doubt, and beg and implore those who 
should look to these things, and whose disgrace and shame it is that 
such things should be, to see that the foul wrong is done no more. 
Bo While I write, and while you read, hundreds of men inno 
cent of civil crime are languishing in our prisons, herded with the 
scum of the earth; men in whom hope dies daily, who nre in some 
sort justified in going to the bad by reason of the cruel injustice 
of their fate.” 

To this are added several other real cases, under feigned names. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that Mr. Wingfield’s appeal, which 
has the sight of his eyes and the hearing ot his cars to back it, 
will be so echoed by the voice of the people and their repre- 
sentatives that this terrible blot upon our penal system will be 
effaced by the Legislature. This is an end for which all real 
reformers should “agitate, agitate, agitate,” until the cruelty 
and the evil are stamped out. 

Mr. Wingfield gives a very black crow to the Prisoners’ 
Aid Societies to pluck. From the exceedingly grave 
charges—by which he is perfectly prepared to stand, having 
all his evidence ready—that he brings against these so-called 
“ charities,” the St. Giles’s Mission and the societies at Glasgow 
and Leedsare exempted. He puts his revelations of the doings 
of the others partly into the mouth of an ingenious rascal—one 
Jaggs, a very striking prison-portrait—and partly into the 
mouth of the Chief Warder. Deep and savage is Mr. Scarraweg’s 
second ‘ Growl,’ which we recommend to the attention of the 
reader. (It is to be found in Vol. III., pp. 30-38.) 

A portion of this remarkable book is devoted to a description 
of the condition of the sackmakers who live, or rather, as 
Dickens said, “ don’t quite die,” in the squalid neighbourhood 
of Tower Hill. This, too, is a description of the plainest-spoken 
order, an appeal of the most urgent kind. It is to be hoped 
there are not many who could read it unmoved and unreflecting. 
We cannot more fitly close our observations upon a work 
which, we hope, is destined to make a deep and wide-spread 
impression, than by quoting its own concluding words :— 

“T have tried,’ says Mr. Wingfield, “ by means of parable and ex- 
hortation, to point out sundry defects in certain branches of the penal 
system, as well as one or two serious blemishes with reference to 
other matters,—notably, the probably well-meaning, but certainly 
abortive action of the Prisoners’ Aid Societies, and the outrageous 


treatment of military prisoners. If I can succeed in drawing publie 
attention to these things, my mission will be accomplished, my 
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guerdon earned ; for the public (when its attention has once been 
aroused) is just, and intolerant of abuse, and these cobwebs need only 
the irruption of a ray of daylight promptly to feel the broom.” 





MR. LANG'S “ BALLADES.”* 

THERE can be no doubt that Mr. Lang trifies very elegantly. 
He has not, indeed, attained, though it is quite possible that he 
may attain hereafter, to the first rank of the poets of Society. 
He can scarcely Le sail to approach very near either to Praed 
or to Mr. Calverley. He wants the substance—if trifles can be 
said to have substance—of the one, and the unfailing facility 
and felicity of the other. His pieces leave but little impression 
of themselves on the mind. We are amused, and admire as we 
read; but do not carry away a definite recollection of anything 
very cleverly and originally thought, or very happily expressed. 
Yet the merits of his verse are considerable. Formed, in a great 
degree, after French models, it retains one notable good quality 
of its original,—a perfect easiness of style and transparency of 
meaning. It is quite preposterous that a reader should be 
required doubtfully to scan and laboriously puzzle over what is 
meant to give us the immediate delight of some unexpected 
combination of thought, be it graceful or bizarre. Mr. Lang 
never so offends. He is always clear and easy, and makes his 
little tours de force, which are sometimes very ingenious, with- 
out any unnatural twistings and turnings. 

He may think, perhaps, that we wrong him, when we describe 
him as “ trifling ” in verse. But to trifle well, and Mr. Lang does 
it well, though not with the best, is, so to speak, no trifling 
achievement. There must be an undertone of seriousness ; and 
it is the great art of such work as these “ ballades” to keep this 
undertone just at its right height, to let it be felt rather than 
heard, and to suggest a meaning which it would be quite out of 
keeping with the character to express with any directness. And 
Mr. Lang can be quite serious when he pleases. We are inclined to 
think that the pieces where he is so are among his best. His “ Bal- 
lade of His Choice of a Sepulchre” has, it seems to us, just the 
right tinge of melancholy, not too deep to suit the general 
character of the verse. Let the reader note how skilfully this is 
managed :— 

Here I'd come when weariest ! 
Here the breast 
Of the Windburg’s tufted over 
Deep with bracken ; here his crest 
Takes the west, 
Where the wide-winged hawk doth hover. 
Silent here are lark and plover ; 
In the cover 
Deep below the cushat best 
Loves his mate and croons above her 
O’er their nest, 
Where the wide-winged hawk doth kover. 
Bring me here, Life’s tired-out guest, 
To the blest 
Bed that waits the weary rover, 
Here should failure be confessed ; 
Ends my quest, 
Where the wide-winged hawk doth hover! 
ENVOY. 
Friend, or stranger kind, or lover, 
Ah! fulfil a last behest, 
Let me rest 
Where the wide-winged hawk doth hover!” 
The “ Ballade of Sleep ” is another happy example of the same 
style. Of the humorous kind, we may quote two stanzas-from 
the “Double Ballade of Primitive Man :”— 
“On the coasts that incessantly freeze, 
With his stones, and his bones, and his bows; 
On luxuriant tropical leas, 
Where the summer eternally glows, 
He is fotfnd, and his habits disclose 
(Let theology say what she can) 
That he lived in the long, long agos, 
’Twas the manner of Primitive Man! 


From a status like that of the Crees, 

Our society’s fabric arose,— 

Develop’d, evolved, if you please ; 

But deluded chronologists chose, 

In a fancied accordance with Mos- 

es, 4,000 B.C. for the span 

When he rushed on the world and its woes,— 
’T was the manner of Primitive Man!” 


The next stanza, by the way, fails, for once, of the writer’s 
wonted clearness of expression. Here, again, are two, from the 
“ Ballade of Blue China :’— 





+ * XXII. Balludes in Blue China. By A. Lang. London: C. Kegan Paul and 
Co. 1880, 





“These dragons (their tails, you remark, 
Into bunches of gillyflowers grew),— 
When Noah came out of the Ark, 
Did these lie in wait for his crew ? 
They snorted, they snapp’d, and they slew ; 
They were mighty of fin and of fang, 
And their portraits Celestials drew 
In the reign of the Emperor Hwang. 


Here’s a pot with a cot in a park, 

In a park where the peach-blossoms blew, 
Where the lovers eloped in the dark, 

Lived, died, and were changed into two 
Bright birds that eternally flew 

Through the boughs of the may, as they sang ; 
*Tis a tale was undoubtedly true 

In the reign of the Emperor Hwang.” 


We must not pass over without notice a very happy para- 
phrase of “ Quem tu, Melpomene,” and “ Spring (after Mele- 
ager),” in quoting which we shall take leave of Mr. Lang’s very 
graceful little volume :— 


“ Now the bright crocus flames, and now 

The slim narcissus takes the rain, 
And, straying o’er the mountain’s brow, 

The daffodilies bud again. 

The thousand blossoms wax and wane 
On wold, and heath, and fragrant bough, 
But fairer than the flowers art thou, 

Than any growth of hill or plain. 

Ye gardens, cast your leafy crown, 
That my Love's feet may tread it down, 

Like lilies on the lilies set ; 

My Love, whose lips are softer far 
Than drowsy poppy petals are, 
And sweeter than the violet !”’ 





SECOND THOUGHTS.* 

Miss Broveuton's latest novel, which she describes in the 
dedication as a “ slight story,” sets forth in a pleasant and 
persuasive manner the advantages of “ beginning with a httle 
aversion.” Indeed, there is more than a little in the case of 
jillian Latimer and Dr. Burnet; there is strong dislike, made 
manifest by mutual rndeness which would happily be, imposs- 
ible in real life ; but is very amusing, in Miss Broughton’s bright, 
quaint way of putting it. The stronger emotions are not 
roused by the novel at any stage of it; the reader is only 
equably, pleasantly amused, for the end of the story is plainly 
to be discerned from the beginning of the third chapter, and 
while one forms a kind of liking for the two persons chiefly 
concerned, one cannot help wondering whether, in the romance- 
killing intimacy of daily life in common, they ever relapsed 
into the out-and-out incivility of their earlier relations, and if 
they did,—what then? One fails to see exactly why Miss 
Gillian Latimer is rude to the imperious doctor before she has 
had time to learn that he is a doctor, or to discover that he is 
imperious; but the author's heroines are the least accountable 
of creatures in or out of fiction, and the doctor so soon and so 
amply justifies the young lady's rudeness, that the reader may 
give her credit for a prevision, if he feels himself called upon to 
a:count for her at all. He would do better to accept her simply, 
rudeness and all, not to “reason of ” her, for she is the plea- 
santest and brightest of beings, although it would be better 
if she did not dislike her own father quite so much, and if hey 
father were a less repulsive personage,— especially as the reader 
has to attend his death-bed. 

The tone of this book is more pure and healthy than 
that of any of its predecessors; the author has apparently 
cured herself of some of her worst faults, and her characteristic 
brightness and humour, which, in former instances were 
obscured by irreverence and flippancy, get fair-play in 
consequence. The only unpleasant part of this story is 
that which introduces the selfish and godless father of Gillian. 
A bad and ridiculous father is, indeed, a fixed quantity in all 
the compositions of this clever writer, and it is due to Mr. 
Latimer’s eminently timely decease that the reader derives so 
much satisfaction from the book. The battle between Gillian 
and the doctor rages unchecked around the patient of the latter, 
and a very amusing battle it is; but it might have been fought 
with as much effect and a similar result without making the 
patient so odious, and, it must be said, so unnatural. Who 
believes in a dying father’s saying to his daughter, when she 
kisses him,—‘ God bless my soul, child! how cold your cheek 
is. I think, my dear, ne vous en déplaise, that we will defer the 
repetition of that ceremony, sine die?” This snub in three 
languages to an only child, who has been brought to him ina 
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hurry by his medical attendant in person, is followed by a still 
more unpleasant speech, when Mr. Latimer explains to his 
daughter that it was Dr. Burnet’s “idea,” not his own, that 
she should be summoned. “‘ As for me,’ he says, with a little 
air of dried and withered gallantry, ‘of course I am always 
charmed to receive a lady ; but entre nous, my dear, from the 
little I remembered of the former visits that you were good 
enough to pay me, I was afraid we should not amuse each other 
very much, and so I told him.’”’ There is, to say the least of it, 
perverse bad-taste in Miss Broughton’s habitual handling of the 
grave relationships of human life after this fashion, and, in the 
present instance, it is quite unnecessary. Mr. Latimer might 
as easily have been made harmlessly eccentric as cynically 
wicked, and the former mode of treatment would have had the 
advantage of lending far greater probability to the will by 
which the relative positions of Gillian and the imperious doctor 
are ingeniously complicated. 

Gillian is charming; her notion of her own importance, her 
misgivings respecting her uncle and his household when her 
all-pervading care is temporarily removed by her enforced 
attendance on her father, her kindly patronage of her uncle— 
who is slightly but cleverly drawn—her fussy conscientiousness, 
her irritable temper and sensitive pride, but with all that, her 
genuine loveableness, combine to recommend her to the 
reader, as a person very different from the Joans, Nancys, and 
Lenores whose joys and sorrows the author formerly chronicled. 
There is a great deal of character and real humour in the ac- 
count of the self-sufficient young lady’s return to her uncle’s 
house, after she has fallen in love with the imperious doctor 
(when, in fact, she is in the period of her “second thoughts ”’), 
cand how she finds herself set entirely aside by her precocious 
cousin Jane. Gillian, a beauty, a fortune, becomes all at once 
aware that she is a nobody,—that the mere doctor, to whose 
guardianship her father has left her, will have none of her. 
Has he not declared, with more emphasis than elegance, that 
he “ would be flayed alive, before he would marry her?” She 
is dethroned by her cousin, who pets and patronises “ papa,” 
much as Gillian had been accustomed to pet and patronise 
“uncle,” only with an indefeasible right against which 
Miss Latimer is powerless; and outwitted by the scheming, 
quarrelling Tarlton girls, and the clever device by which 
*“‘Uncle” is persuaded into a secret marriage, and Jane 
is, in her turn, dispossessed. All the personages of the 
slight, but carefully written, story are entertaining. A 
charming freshness pervades the book; and Miss Brough- 
ton’s ridicule of the “ excessive cultshaw ” school, the “ Maudle 
and Postlethwaite” jargon—which, with the illustrations, is 
the best thing that has appeared in Punch since the healthy, 
hearty, fun of “Mr. Briggs” in the bygone years—is very 
‘amusing indeed. It is, perhaps, too much to hope for, that the 
contemptible and unmanly affectation that is personified by 
Mr. Chaloner will be killed by the shafts of ridicule ; egotism and 
folly are proverbially thick-skinned and long-lived, and while such 
persons as Mr. Chaloner find women, brainless, idle, vain, and in- 
-delicate enough to pose as the goddesses of such a despicable cul- 
tus, while third-rate talent or mere facility finds silly fanatics to 
rant in its praise, bewildering, if not persuading, the ignorant 
by their impudence, the singularly offensive nonsense that has 
of late risen to such a height of blatancy and bombast will 
continue to be brayed into the ears of society. Women have in 
this case, as in almost all cases, the power of solving the social 
question. If they would but obey one sound and wholesome 
impulse, of the kind that would make them better pleased to 
breathe pure air than the sickly atmosphere of pastilles, Messrs. 
Maudle, Postlethwaite, Chaloner, and Co. would speedily return 
to their original and fitting insignificance. Perhaps Miss 
Broughton’s admirable sketch of the High-Art young gentleman 
of the period (with a keen eye to the main chance) may help to 
give the craziest and most artificial of fashions a timely and desir- 
able shove towards its decline. We might entertain a lively hope 
of that desirable consummation, but that this particular kind of 
folly is invariably allied with a curious dearth of humour ; the 
pompous solemnity of its fooling is the chief note of it. Here 
is a capital example of the folly in question. Miss Latimer is 
residing, after the death of her father, with the imperious doctor, 
now her guardian, and his maiden sister, and one day, when 
she is extremely bored, chiefly because her guardian scrupu- 
lously respects her privacy, and defers to her aversion, the 
butler brings her a card :— 

“¢Mr, Francis Chaloner,’ she repeats dreamily ; ‘is he—,’ but 





before she can finish the sentence, the long, pale poet stands before 
her.—‘ I am early,’ he says, with subdued sadness,-—‘ perhaps too early, 
Do I derange you? Must I go?’—‘Of course not,’ she answers, 
laughing nervously, and with a vigorous effort to shake off the fangs 
of memory which, at the sight of his Early Byzantine face, and the 
sound of his faint voice, &c., are fastening themselves so deeply in her 
heart. ‘I am not busy; I am doing nothing. I never am doing any- 
thing row.’—‘ What a terrible room!’ he says, with a slight but per- 
ceptible shudder, his sorrowing eyes wandering round the room ; the 
blinds, pulled well up to the very top, giving him plenty of light for 
examining the bold design and lively colours of the expensive carpet ; 
the good, strong, undeniable blue of the carefully-looped cur- 
tains, and the outlines of the first-class walnut drawing-room 
suite, disposed with stiff neatness about the apartment. ‘Do you 
think so ?’ replies Gillian, coldly ; ‘I think I like it. One has had of 
late years such a surfeit of cholera blues and livid greens, that one 
begins to long for magenta and arsenic back again.’ . But he does 
not heed; he is still looking, still slightly shivering. ‘How ungrace- 
ful! how un-Greek !’ he murmurs, half under his breath. ‘I had 
heard that your entourage was unlovely,’ he continues, ‘empty of 
rhythm and phantasy, but I had not anticipated anything quite so 
shocking !’—‘ I tell you I like it,’ she says, perversely; ‘I find it a 
refreshing change from sunflowers and peacocks’ eyes.’ He smiles 
mournfully. ‘Please, may I sit here ?’ he asks, drawing a small stool 
to her feet, and carefully arranging himself so as to have his 
back turned to as much as is possible of the obnoxious furniture. 
‘T have brought you a little Ritournelle, as a Friithlings Gruss,’ 
he says, presently, shaking back the long waves of his honey- 
coloured hair. ‘I wished to read it to you, but I do not quite 
know whether I could read it here,’ glancing round apprehen- 
sively at the walnut suite—‘ Why not ?’—‘It should be read,’ he 
says, gently, ‘to the pale sound of the viol or virginal; with a 
subtle perfume of dead roses floating about, while the eye is fed with 
porphyry vases and tender Tyrian dyes.’—‘ Then it certainly cannot 
be read here,’ replies Gillian, with a humorous glance at the india- 
rubber plant, and the lustres under glass shades. ‘If you wish it, I 
will try,’ he says, with a soft sigh, putting his long, slight hand into 
his pocket, and drawing thence a faintly-tinted, attar-scented manu- 
script. ‘Is it long?’ asks Gillian, with a covert, but anxious, look 
at the large-faced gilt clock. ‘I think you will like the burden,’ he 
says, disregarding her query, while a faint flush of colour steals into 
his pale face. ‘Shall 1?’ says Gillian, absently ; ‘what is it?’ His 
voice trembles a little,— 
* Ho! sick-sweet beryl eyes !’ 

—‘ Sick,’ says Gillian, in a demurring tone, ‘why sick? I donot like 
sick.’—‘ Surely,’ he says gently, but firmly, ‘there is nothing so 
beautiful as disease. The beauty of a pearl is greater than that of 
any other jewel, because it is the beauty of disease.’ He has gradually 
slidden from his stool on to the hearthrug, only his elbow now rests 
upon it. His wan face, propped up by his hand, is lifted towards 
her. Before she can reply—which, indeed, she is in no hurry to do 
—Burnet enters.” 

All those among Miss Broughton’s readers who know any- 
thing of the so-called wsthetic school of taste and manners, will 
recognise the humorous truth of this sketch of its nauseous 
nonsense. The conclusion of the story of the recalcitrant 
heroine and the imperious doctor is cleverly reached. We are 
glad to find so much to praise and so little to condemn in Miss 
Broughton’s latest novel,—a work which affords more than one 
proof of her having learned, in her own case, on more than one 
subject, that “second thoughts are best.” 





A STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE.* 

Mr. Swinsurne’s wrath against certain critics of Shakespeare 
who decide upon what is and what is not genuine by the rule of 
thumb and finger, has led him to pour forth a torrent of elo- 
quence in honour of the “ master-poet of England.” That in 
doing this he should also find numberless occasions on which to 
magnify the “ Shakespeare of France’ may be taken as a mat- 
ter of course. There is no one more ardent or generous in his 
friendships than Mr. Swinburne, no one who possesses a larger 
power of appreciating genius, no one assuredly among living 
writers who utters forth his praise with such a glow of feel- 
ing, and, we must add, with such magniloquence of language. 
Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the volume is the pomp 
and prodigality with which this English poet lavishes his notes 
of admiration not only upon Shakespeare, but upon Victor 
Hugo. The French poet is said to be “the most infinite in com- 
passion, in conscience, and tender heart, of all great poets in all 
ages of all nations of the world;” he is “the common lord and 
master of all poets born in his age,” who can never be praised, 
and thanked, and glorified enough; and when differing from him 
in his judgment of Falstaff, Mr. Swinburne writes, “I need 
none to remind me what and who he is whose judgment I, for 
once, oppose, and what and who am I, that I should oppose it; 
that he is he, and 1 am but myself.” 

Mr. Swinburne’s laudation also of Shakespeare and of one or 
two more poets who belong to the Immortals is in so high a 
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strain, that the reader with a wholesome dread of exaggeration 
will be prone to ask whether a just tribute to Aischylus, Mar- 
lowe, or Shakespeare might not be better paid in calmer and 
quieter language. We grow weary of superlatives, we cannot 
always walk upon stilts; but Mr. Swinburne gives us no rest, 
and forces us, whether we will or not—for the book, though 
exhausting, is powerful enough to command attention—to 
follow him in his impetuous course. The author is a poet, 
and his utterances about poetry are, we doubt not, sincere, 
but his mode of writing requires a corresponding enthusiasm 
—we had almost said fanaticism—on the part of the 
poetical student. Without this, it will seem like exaggera- 
tion to read that the death-scene of Katherine “has been 
taken to the heart of the whole world, and baptised in the 
tears of generations ;’’ or that it is only in King Lear “that the 
sovereign lord and incarnate god of pity and terror can be said 
to have struck with all his strength a chord of which the re- 
sonance could excite such angry agony and heart-break of wrath 
as that of the brother kings, when they smote their staffs 
against the ground, in fierce, imperious anguish of agonised 
and rebellious compassion, at the oracular cry of Calchas for the 
innocent blood of Iphigenia.” Another characteristic of the 
volume will offend many readers. It has been ever Mr. Swin- 
burne’s wont to apply the most sacred words of Scripture—words 
which, for Christians, possess a divine and unique meaning—in 
order to emphasise his judgment of poets and their verses. Such 
an application, for those who do not shrink from using it, is, of 
course, easy enough, but the taste which prompts the travesty 
strikes us as execrable. In other respects, Mr. Swinburne’s 
prose composition, strong though it be in its vehement elo- 
quence and rush of words, is perhaps one of the worst styles a 
young writer could attempt to imitate. 

The purport of Mr. Swinburne’s study is, we think, altogether 
just and praiseworthy. Criticism upon Shakespeare has been 
carried to a fantastic length. To discriminate the poet’s work, 
when doubtful, by the double-ending test, the stopped-line test, 
or the weak-ending test, is more ingenious than satisfactory ; 
and it is through large knowledge and love, by the ear and not 
through any metrical test, “applied by a purely arithmetical 
process,” that the Shakespeare student will gain what he is 
seeking. In all cases much must be left to conjecture, in some 
a Coleridge will pronounce less authoritatively than a pedant, 
but the instinct of the one is better, surely, in all cases than the 
measuring-line of the other. Truly does Mr. Swinburne say :— 

“Criticism, without accurate science of the thing criticised, can 

indeed have no other value than may belong to the genuine record of 
& spontaneous impression ; but it is not less certain that criticism 
which busies itself only with the outer husk or technical shell of a 
great artist’s work, taking no account of the spirit or the thought 
which informs it, cannot have even so much value as this. Without 
study of his forms of metre or his scheme of colours, we shall cer- 
tainly fail to appreciate, or even to apprehend, the gist or the worth 
of a painter’s or a poet’s design ; but to note down the number of 
special words and cast up the sum of superfluous syllables used once 
or twice or twenty times in the structure of a single poem, will help 
us exactly as much as a naked catalogue of the colours employed in 
a particular picture.” 
Mr. Swinburne’s object is to set down what he considers 
demonstrable truths as to the progress and development of 
style in the works of Shakespeare, and the periods he seeks to 
define “belong not to chronology, but to art.” In doing this, 
he omits no opportunity of striking hard blows at the metre- 
measurers, and also at the too prevalent mode of solving diffi- 
culties by the easy method of double authorship. That this is 
in some cases obvious, Mr. Swinburne does not deny. He has, 
of course, no doubt whatever as to a double authorship in 
Timon of Athens and Pericles ; but he is indignant at the 
“audacious fatuity and arrogant incompetence” of “recent 
editors ’’"—the Cambridge editors, we presume—for proposing 
to excise or to obelise “ whole passages from Macbeth” which the 
delight and wonder of youth and age alike, of the rawest as of 
the ripest among students, have agreed to consecrate as examples 
of Shakespeare’s genius at its highest.” To crown all, these 
noble passages, which have “ touched with fire the hearts of 
thousands in each age,” are calmly transferred to the score of 
Middleton, a descent in which, writes the author, “ We have 
surely sounded the very lowest depth of folly attainable by the 
utmost alacrity in sinking which may yet be possible to the 
bastard brood of Scriblerus.” Mr. Swinburne, it will be seen, 
does not spare his words, and is alike passionate in eulogy and 
invective. 

Like the best of Shakesperean commentators, the writer 





divides the dramatist’s poetical life into three periods, and his 
rapid criticism of the plays is full of insight and suggestive- 
ness. It will not be always accepted by students, but it cannot 
fail to be read. We do not propose to follow Mr. Swinburne 
step by step, as he reviews the mighty territory which Shake- 
speare has covered with his genius. With all his impulse and 
overflowing enthusiasm, the author is a conservative critic. 
We imagine that between his judgment and that of Coleridge 
there would be no startling difference. We, at least, find little 
to dissent from in his comments, and if occasionally, as in his. 
view of Hamlet’s character, he may be said to break new 
ground, he gives ample reasons for his faith. Hamlet, he 
observes, is the standing type and embodied emblem of irreso- 
lution, half-heartedness, and doubt. This is the general view 
of the Prince’s character, and it would seem to be the view of 
Goethe. In Hamlet, Shakespeare meant, he says, to represent 
the effects of a great action laid upon a soul unfit for the per- 
formance of it:—‘ A noble nature without the nerve which 
forms the hero, sinks beneath a burden which it cannot bear 
and must not cast away...... He winds and turns and 
torments himself; he advances and recoils; at last does all but 
lose his purpose from his thoughts, yet still without recovering 
his peace of mind.” Mr. Swinburne, who thinks lightly of 
German criticism in general, objects altogether to Goethe’s view 
of Hamlet. ‘“ The signal characteristic,” he writes, “ of Hamlet’s 
inmost nature is by no means irresolution, or hesitation, or any 
form of weakness, but rather the strong conflux of contending 
forces ;” and he goes on to say that the long episode of Hamlet’s 
expedition to England, and the events that followed it, go to 
prove, and would otherwise serve no purpose whatever, the 
“almost unscrupulous resolution of Hamlet’s character in time 
of practical need.” The writer adds:—“ That Hamlet should 
seem at times to accept for himself, and even to enforce by 
reiteration of argument upon his conscience and his reason 
some such conviction or suspicion as to his own character, tells 
much rather in disfavour than in favour of its truth. A man 
whose natural temptation was to swerve, whose inborn inclina- 
tion was to shrink and skulk aside from duty and from action, 
would hardly be the first and last person to suspect his own 
weakness.” We are not so sure that he would not. A man of 
subtle intellect and sensitive feeling might be very well con- 
scious—often, we believe, is conscious—that if a great practical 
duty were thrust upon him, he would falter and be tempted 
to evade it. 

On the character of Falstaff, Mr. Swinburne has also some- 
thing to say which differs from most critics, and particularly 
from his “ master,” Victor Hugo. Pointing to the remarkable 
words, “The King has killed his heart,” and to some further 
traits of the Knight’s character, in proof that Falstaff, unlike 
Panurge, had a moral nature, he observes that “if ever fruit- 
less but endless care was shown to prevent misunderstanding, 
it was shown in the pains taken by Shakespeare to obviate the 
misconstruction which would impute to Falstaff the quality of 
a Parolles or a Bobadil, a Bessus or a Moron.” Of the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, so extravagantly lauded by Dr. Johnson, Mr. 
Swinburne speaks with regret, since the genuine Falstaff no 
longer lives in its pages. “ Broad and deep is the gulf of in- 
congruity ” which divides this play from King Henry IV. The 
Merry Wives is compared with the Bartholomew Fair of Jonson ; 
and then comes the following surprising sentence :—“ It is 
true that Jonson’s humour has sometimes less in common with 
Shakespeare’s than with the humour of Swift, Smollett, and 
Carlyle. For all his admiration and even imitation of Rabelais, 
Shakespeare has hardly once or twice burnt but so much as a 
stray pinch of fugitive incense on the altar of Cloacina, the 
only Venus acknowledged and adored by those three latter 
humourists.” Elsewhere, Mr. Carlyle is termed “ the most pro- 
found and potent humourist of his country in his century ;” 
and again in another place we read of the “ ‘ Eternal Cesspools,’ 
over which the first of living humourists holds, as it were, for 
ever an everlasting nose,—or rather, in one sense, does not hold, 
but expands it, for the fuller inhalation of their too congenial 
fumes.” The rebuke, cgnsidering the source from whence it comes, 
strikes us as in the highest degree comical. Ming Henry VIII, 
in the author’s opinion, offers possibly the hardest problem in 
Shakesperean controversy. Mr. Swinburne does not accept 
Mr. Spedding’s argument, called by some recent critics con- 
clusive, as to the Fletcher in this work. He 
allows that much of the play is externally as like the 
usual style of Fletcher as it is unlike the usual style 
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of Shakespeare; but with all his admiration of Fletcher, 
he doubts “whether we can find one scene, one speech, 
one passage which in spirit, in scope, in purpose,” bears any 
comparable resemblance to his work. This is a case, we 
think, in which the verse test of double endings is valueless- 
compared with what may be called the character test. Could 
Fletcher on a single occasion so far exceed all he had ever done 
as to write the farewell of Wolsey to his greatness, or his part- 
ing scene with Cromwell; and, above all, the death-scene of 
Katherine? If, says Mr. Swinburne, in his strong way, 
Fletcher could have written a scene “so far beyond our ap- 
plause, so far above our acclamation, then the memory of no 
great poet has ever been so grossly wronged, so shamefully de- 
frauded of its highest claim to honour;” and he adds that the im- 
probability is heightened, by the fact that the friends who took so 
much care of Fletcher’s fame should have let by far the brightest 
jewel in his crown rest unreclaimed in the then less popular 
treasure-house of Shakespeare. Mr. Swinburne points out, too, 
that even by the test of the metre-mongers, the “ critics of the 
‘inger-counting or syllabic school,” the argument in favour of 
Fletcher can hardly be proved tenable. His remarks strike us 
as conclusive, and the opinion so confidently stated by Mr. 
Dowden, as to the death-scene being in Fletcher’s highest style, 
will scarcely be held by any critics save those who belong to the 
-school above mentioned. 

We have but touched upon a few topics out of many dealt 
with in this Study. The book conveys on every page a vivid 
gense of the author’s personality. It will repel, and it will 
attract; it will arouse the combativeness of critics, and stimu- 
late readers fond of literary warfare. In this respect the 
choicest morsel contained in the whole volume is to be found in 
the appendix, which contains a burlesque on a well-known 
society of Shakespearean commentators. Mr. Swinburne will 
have nothing to do with the ‘“‘ New Shakespeare.” 





PLODDING ON.* 
Can success in life becommanded? Not always; yet assuredly 
much more frequently than is commonly supposed, three special 
qualifications being especially necessary to its attainment, viz., 
a definite object in view, a determination not to be baffled, and 
the capability of exercising continuous self-denial. To the man 
possessing these three attributes, failure is next to an impossi- 
bility. There is, however, a fourth which is perhaps even still 
more useful, and that is a belief in one’s own powers, for per- 
sons who are doubtful of themselves seldom rise to any special 
eminence, being held back by a species of mental para- 
lysis from putting forth strongly the capacity they may 
really possess. Such people rather wish than will. It 
is evident that exceptionally favourable circumstances are 
by no means a sine qué non. On the contrary, the want 
of such assistance is often a chief factor in the develop- 
ment of latent power, and the assertion that genius is 
but another name for the power of attending closely is 
not altogether wanting in truth. No doubt, each individual 
has his special tastes and leanings, and also his special repug- 
nances ; there are some lines in which it would be impossible 
for certain men to attain to anything like proficiency; but 
then we rarely embark in enterprises where fortune is 
manifestly unpropitious. In looking into the lives of suc- 
cessful men—men who have arrived at fame or fortune, 
er perhaps both—we find that however opposite may have 
been their circumstances, however widely at variance their 
aims, they always have some quality in common; they 
are, at least, thoroughly in earnest, and they never allow them- 
selves to be beaten. Mr. Curwen shows this very clearly in 
some of the short biographies which he has put together, and 
which he has chosen as embracing many different interests, and 
as being to a certain extent unhackneyed. George Peabody, 
John Kitto, William and Robert Chambers, Musgrave Lewth- 
waite Watson, George Romney, and Abraham Lincoln are fair 
examples ; to a few of the others we take exception. Brassey, 
for instance, began life as a land-agent and surveyor, and may 
almost be said to have drifted into the railway enterprises by 
means of which he afterwards became so famous; and 
Charles Knight, although an example of untiring industry, 
vather continued and widely developed the work of his 
father, than struck out a new line of his own; while 
the sad termination of the career of Hugh Miller—clearly 
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the result of an overtaxed brain—teaches a somewhat dif. 
ferent lesson from that intended to be conveyed,—the lesson 
that those qualities of will and perseverance which are in them- 
selves so commendable, require, like all others, to be controlled 
and kept in check. 

Of Mr. Curwen’s life-sketches, the raciest and most attrac- 
tive are those of the brothers Chambers and of Abraham Lin- 
coln, although there is much pathos in his picture of the 
miserably poor, deaf Kitto, with his all but unintelligible utter. 
ance, so resolutely determined to become a scholar, who 
obtains the means of purchasing books first by groping for 
bits of old iron in the black, fetid swamp of mud in the “ fish- 
ing trawlers’ harbour” at Plymouth, and next by writing stories 
and painting rude pictures for the children, and window-labels for 
the small shopkeepers of his neighbourhood, until at fifteen he 
finds himself the inmate of a workhouse, which he leaves to be 
apprenticed to a shoemaker, who keeps him at hard labour six- 
teen and even eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, and treats 
him so cruelly that he is quite glad to return to his former 
dismal refuge. Never, however, during all the time has the 
boy given up his habits of study; so that when a chance of 
advancement is offered to him he is perfectly qualified to take 
advantage of it, and soon developes those linguistic faculties 
which were afterwards so remarkable, and all his life continues 
to work with the same untiring perseverance. 

Most persons are familiar with the story of William and 
Robert Chambers, the two Scotch lads who, without the 
slightest assistance from any one, started in life at an age 
when other boys are mere children, and by the exercise of 
almost superhuman self-denial, not only maintained themselves 
in independence, but attained a position of literary and scien- 
tific eminence, and became the recognised benefactors of a large 
proportion of their countrymen. In all their career there was 
no chance, no cropping-up of fortunate incidents, nothing but 
a pure exercise of will, and steady, continuous labour, with the 
knowledge of and belief in their own powers. So it was with 
Watson, although in his case the incentive of poverty was want- 
ing; he resolved to be a sculptor, and carried his point against 
every obstacle; with Romney, who painted the portraits of his 
fellow-artisans, instead of working at his cabinet-making ; and 
with Abraham Lincoln, whose leading characteristic was ambi- 
tion, and who, all through his childhood, when he seemed to 
have no chance whatever of attaining to greatness, always 
insisted that he was going to be President of the United States,— 
and the keeping this idea constantly before him was, no doubt, 
mainly instrumental in bringing about the unlikely event. The 
sketch of Lincoln, principally a réswmé of Lamon’s life, is a 
series of telling pictures of a career only possible on the other 
side of the Atlantic. It begins with the story of the idle, thrift- 
less, roving father, and the miserable life at. Nolin Creek, when 
Abe, hungry and scantily clothed, has to trudge eight miles 
daily in quest of the small rudiments of learning which could 
be bestowed upon him by the village schoolmaster; tells us of 
the death of the wretched, useless mother, and of the in- 
tervention of the step-mother, who, albeit she had children 
of her own, had a heart large enough to take in the for- 
lorn little ones, and who, as Abraham Lincoln was often 
heard to declare, was the first person who made him feel 
“like a human being,” and taught him that blows, and 
taunts, and degradation were not to be his only portion in this 
world. This good woman it was who first discovered that Abe 
had more than ordinary ability, and gave him the means of 
putting it forth, sending him to school for as long a period as 
he could be spared from home duties; and we are told that he 
soon excelled all his masters, and, having no more to learn from 
them, pursued his studies at home, or wherever he was em- 
ployed, bemg pronounced “awful lazy” at manual labour, 
although he was, from his willingness to assist every one, every- 
where a favourite, and when not doing some special act of kind- 
ness was telling stories or cracking jokes. One of his favourite 
amusements was “taking the stump,” and delivering either a 
sermon or a political oration, from which, however, he was 
usually dragged away by his father, and chastised with no gentle 
hand. Very primitive must have been the life at Gentryville 
in those days, when four yards of linsey-woolsey, a yard in 
width, made a dress for any woman; when shoes made from 
leather tanned at home, and generally by some member of the 
family, were “the mode for entering a ball-room,” but not by 
any means to be worn on ordinary occasions; when bonnets 
were of the “cornfield” kind; and “church” was held alter- 
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nately in the different houses, a bottle of whiskey, a pitcher of 
water, sugar and glasses, pies and cakes, apples and turnips, 
and sometimes new potatoes, being set forth as a preliminary, 
and we are naively told that “people seemed to enjoy religion 
more in those days than they do now.” Amidst these surround- 
ings Lincoln grew up, fishing, hunting, working with the young 
people, any family being glad when Abe was hired as help, for 
he was not above doing any kind of “chores,” always ready 
to make a fire, carry water, or nurse a baby. Presently, we 
find him engaged at Anderson’s Creek, where he manages a 
ferry-boat, and is hostler and ploughman out of doors, a man- 
of-all-work within, and in great demand in “ hog-killing time.” 
After meals, he would “ hang about”’ gossiping and joking with 
the women, until breaking off with the exclamation, “ Well, 
this won’t buy the child a coat,” he would stride off to join his 
master, and is said to have been “ not only the longest, but the 
strongest man in the settlement.” Most of the work seems to 
have been repaid in kind, the cash returns being almost 
infinitesimal, so that Abe was glad to take an engagement, 
at eight dollars per month, as “ bow hand” on one of the boats 
ased to carry bacon and other produce to New Orleans. And this 
seems to have been the turning-point in his career, for having 
received a silver dollar for rowing two passengers off to the 
packet-boat, he began to perceive the possibility of making 
money, and became, as he says himself, more hopeful and con- 
fident from that time, so that when a coupleof years afterwards 
ke had, as he hoped, settled his father and family comfortably 
on anew farm some distance west of Decatur, on the Sangamon 
river, he started to begin the world for himself, and what with 
the rail-splitting of which we have heard so much, barge-work, 
pilotage, jobbing, and keeping a store, managed to make his 
way, and to win an immense amount of popularity; and it is 
noteworthy that amidst all his business he contrived to find 
time for study, sitting in the coopers’ shops at night, and 
‘burning the day’s shavings to save candles when“ others were 
in bed. “Neighbours,” says the author, “lent him books, 
the schoolmaster coached him in the store, on the road, 
in the meadows. Strangers were waylaid 1o explain the un- 
Anown. As a result, the whole country-side wondered at his 
growth in knowledge, and he soon became as famous for the 
goodness of his understanding as for the muscular power of his 
kody and the unfailing humour of his talk,” albeit his costume 
of rough blue jeans, the nether garments of which wanted 
twelve inches of reaching to his shoes, with a considerable 
diiatus also about the waist, was considered, even in those times 
and in that wild couutry, to be nota little inelegant. His next 
move is to study law, which he does lying on his back with 
his feet up a tree, or sitting astride of Jake Bales’s wood 
pile, putting into practice what he learns by writing deeds, 
contracts, and other legal papers for his neighbours, and 
trying “to make a lawyer, a surveyor, and a politician of him- 
self,” gaining a tolerable living by surveying before he obtains 
‘his licence as an attorney, and is admitted to practise in the 
Circuit Court, having meanwhile succeeded in being elected to 
the Legislature of his State. “There is no instance,” says his 
hiographer, “ where an important office seemed to be within his 
reach which he did not try to attain ;”’ everand always Lincoln was 
working out the single passion of his life, ambition, andas he thus 
steadily followed his object, so he did not fail of attaining it. 
Whether, merely as ambition, it was worthy of this earnest 
pursuit is another question, but the career of Lincoln appears 
to show that in him it was something better, for when he 
reached the highest point he used his power with an occasional 
but critical display of such moral grandeur of purpose as few 
Kings have ever manifested; and his story is certainly an 
admirable instance of the compelling power of a determined 
will. 
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The Purgatory of Dante Alighieri. Edited, with Translation and 
Notes, by Arthur John Butler. (Macmillan.)—We quite agree with 
Mr. Butler in his choice of the Purgatorio rather than the “Inferno” 
or the “ Paradiso” for his translation. And for his translation itself 
all students of Italian will thank him. It is most conveniently 
arranged, with the original and the translation on the same page. Any 
one who possesses a fair acquaintance with Latin will find, not without 
some surprise, if he has never made trial of it before, how easily the 
English equivalents for the Italian are found, if only the help of a 
little suggestion is given. And after a little practice, he will be 





delighted to observe that the help of the translation can, for the most 
part, be dispensed with. Apart from this special use of the book, 
it will please many readers who simply want to have Dante put before 
them as plainly as possible. To put him into a poetical shape re- 
quires so much manipulation, that we find our attention taken off too 
much to the form from the matter. A good, readable, prose trans- 
lation is exactly what is wanted, and this Mr. Butler has given us. 

Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Molesworth. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) — 
It would be difficult to make a pleasanter book out of materials so slight. 
Only Mrs. Molesworth could write three lively volumes, with a single 
misunderstanding for its main incident. An old lady makes a stupid 
mistake in the direction of match-making ; the hero takes fright, and 
is cold to the heroine, who therefore stands off indignantly, and 
nurses a fancied dislike; and each is sore and distant, though 
anxiously devoted to the other, till almost the very end of the book 
-—and that is all. There are only ten persons in the whole three 
volumes, and many of these neither do nor say anything worth 
mentioning,—except the old lady who, in a few words, makes all the 
mischief, and is, thereafter, uneasy and reticent. Every one knows 
Mrs. Molesworth by her exquisite Christmas stories for children, and 
can guess that any novel she writes is interesting, without sen- 
sationalism ; but perhaps they have not fully realised that the refine- 
ment which pervades all Mrs. Molesworth’s stories comes evidently 
from a pure, spiritual nature, which unconsciously raises the reader’s 
tone of thought, without any approach to didactic writing. There is 
a ghost-story in Miss Bouverie—Mrs. Molesworth’s ghost-stories are 
as effective as they are simple—leading up to the incident which is as 
essential a feature in bringing about the reconciliation, as old Lady 
Bouverie’s match-making was in causing the—we must deem it for- 
tunate—misunderstanding. Miss Bouverie goes to France, and 
nothing can be better than the picture we have of the old French 
chateau, and of the life that goes on within its walls. The furniture, 
the carriage and horses, the gardens, and the servants and neighbours 
seem tous an absolute reproduction of what these must have been 
three-quarters of a century ago,—the fear, respect, and deference, 
without much love, felt for the excellent, but peremptory little old 
lady who governs her small dominion with an iron hand, are exactly 
what existed in the days when the young of the French nobility were 
of no account, and the middle-aged of not much, as long as an older 
generation still retained the faculty to rule. We have one suggestion 
to make, namely, that French people should not be made to say,— 
“ But, yes, my mother,” &c. Surely idiomatic French should be 
turned into idiomatic English. A translation, for such purposes, 
should not be literal. 

Amateur Theatricals. By Walter H. Pollock and Lady Pollock 
(Macmillan and Co.), will be found to contain plenty of useful hints, 
the outcome of a considerable experience. Theatricals are, probably, 
always more or less of an amusement, not unmixed, indeed, with 
pains, to those who engage in them. What they may be to the 
spectator is quite a different matter. Their success depends in no 
small degree upon a number of small matters of management, which 
before actual trial are hardly so much as known. Those who 
meditate amusing themselves and their friends in this way would do 
well to study this manual. 

The Convocation Prayer-book. (Murray.)—Our duty with regard 
to this volume will be best discharged by quoting part of the 
prefatory note addressed to the reader :—‘ It will be understood 
that the volume now offered to the English Church and nution 
possesses no kind of authority. It is simply published for the pur- 
pose of indicating the amount of change recommended by the Con- 
vocations of Canterbury and York. Their recommendations are 
contained in certain schedules appended to the Report presented to 
her Majesty, in reply te Letters of Business authorising the Convoca- 
tions of the two Provinces to discuss and report on the Fourth and 
Final Report of the Ritual Commission. But it is thought that in 
that shape the recommendations are less likely to meet the public 
eye than they will be in the form now adopted.” 

Three Shots from a Popgun. By James Prior. (Remington.)— 
We do not see why the author has chosen for his book this somewhat 
silly title. The three stories are, on the whole, not below the average 
of merit commonly attained in the novelette; and the first of the 
three, which deals with a subject that may always be invested with a 
certain interest—an unequal marriage—is above it. There is a 
certain affectation in the auther’s mode of addressing his reader : 
“Good day to you, madam,” and “ Good day to you, sir” (the first 
sentence in the first story), is a salutation which is really somewhat 
of an impertinence ; and ‘ Allow me, ladies, to assist you over this 
high stile,” which we find a little further on, is a shade worse. But 
we do not have so much of this in the main body of the tale, when the 
writer feels that he has got something to say. 

Practical Religion. By the Rey. J.C. Ryle, M.A. (Hunt and Co.)— 
This book is the third and last of a series, which is intended by the author 
to cover the whole ground of Christian faith and practice. It has now a 
special interest, from the author's subsequent elevation to the Bench. 
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He shows himself, in this volume, as thoroughly attached to what 
are called Evangelical views as ever; but he has been too long well 
known in his own part of the country, and in his own section of the 
English Church, to need any introduction from us. We therefore 
content ourselves with selecting from the sermon on “ Reality ” a few 
sentences :—“‘ Let reality be one great mark of your approach to 
Christ. . Your repentance may be feeble, but let it be real ; 
your faith may be weak, but let it be real; your desires after holiness 
may be mingled with much infirmity, but let them bereal. Let there 
be nothing of reserve, of double-dealing, of part-acting, of dishonesty, 
of sham, of counterfeit, in your Christianity... . . . If there is any- 
thing which a man ought to do thoroughly, really, truly, honestly, 
and with all his heart, it is the business of his soul... .. . If there 
is anything in the world of which a man need not be ashamed, it is 
the service of Jesus Christ.’ In a postscript to the last sermon, on 
‘** Eternity,” Mr. Ryle enters a strong protest against the doctrine of 
Canon Farrar’s sermons on ‘“ Eternal Hope,’’ but the subject is too 
wide to be entered upon here. We may, however, be permitted to 
express a feeling of surprise, which rises unbidden, whenever we see 
fresh proof of the exceeding fear with which the most excellent and 
kindly people view any doctrine of the kind. Has it never occurred 
to them to observe that it is the incorrigibly debased who appear to 
dwell most on the opposite ideas ? 

The Consummation of the Age. (Longmans.)—We have here 
Swedenborg’s interpretation of Christ’s prophecy of the fall of 
Jerusalem in the twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel. The 
“consummation of the age”’ is what appears in our Version as the “end 
of the world,” a mistranslation which has certainly suggested many 
errors. Swedenborg’s principle of interpreting Scripture was to 
assume a heavenly and spiritual meaning in every part, there being, 
in his view, a correspondence between things natural and things 
Spiritual, or between the world below and the world above, and 
the clear perception of this correspondence constituting the para- 
disiacal state of man. The fall was the loss of this perception. 
From time to time in the history of the world there have been 
reawakenings to this higher consciousness, and of such a re- 
awakening we are now in need, as the tendency of modern science 
has been to blind our eyes to the true celestial wisdom which per- 
ceives and recognises the connection between heaven and earth. 
Here, then, is a sign that the ‘‘ consummation of the age”’ is at hand, 
that is to say, we are to look for a restoration to the Church of the 
spiritual sense of the Word of God. It has nothing to do with what 
is usually understood by the “ end of the world ;” that would be much 
too plain and material a meaning for the phrase. If any one wants a 
specimen of Swedenborg’s highly mystical interpretation, he should 
read his explanation of the words, ‘ Let him that is on the house-top 
not come down to take anything out of his house,” of which the 
esoteric signification is, that those who are in the higher spiritual 
state must not betake themselves “to the doctrinals of faith.” <A 
system which leads to such results can_hardly fail to excite distrust. 


Tom’s Heathen. By Josephine R. Baker. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—The “heathen” is an apparently respectable banker, 
who inspires in the heart of his minister a strange aversion, which, 
as it afterwards turns ont, is justified by events that concern them 
both. The banker has, in fact, done a wrong that could not be reme- 
died to a near kinsman of the minister, the wrong being a bit of skarp 
practice in stock-dealing, the iniquity of which no man with any kind 
of conscience could have concealed from himself. It is quite im- 
possible that the banker should have ever deceived himself on this 
point. The interest of the story turns on the effort to make restitu- 
tion. There is some vigorous description here. Throughout, the 
characters are drawn with some subtlety, and the difficult subject of 
a “revival” is treated with discretion. 

We have to acknowledge the third volume (for 1879) of Professional 
Papers of the Corps of Royal Engineers. (Royal Engineer Institute, 
Chatham.)—The contents are of varied interest. The first paper is 
a lecture, delivered at the Institute two years ago, on the “ Geogra- 
phical Distribution of Animals.’ The editor judiciously directs 
attention to it, as snggesting to officers stationed abroad the oppor- 
tunities of scientific observation which come in their way. To 
Engincer officers, animals should be something more than creatures 
to be shot. The “ Acoustical Limit of Dimensions of Rooms,” by 
Lieutenant J. 
interest ; as also, in another way, does Major H. Helsham Jones’s 
paper on “The History and Geography of Afghanistan, and the 
Afghan Campaign of 1838-9 and 1842.’’ 

We have received the Annual Register for 
its usual contents, “ English History ” and 
stituting, together with a 


I’. Day, deals with a subject of more than professional 


1879 (Rivingtons), with 
‘Foreign History,” con- 
“Retrospect of Literature, Science, and 
Art,” a jirst part, and a second part, containing “ A Chronicle of 
Events,” “The Ministry,’ ‘Obituary of Eminent Persons,’’ “ Pro- 
motions and Appointments,” &e. 


The Register has now attained the 
very respectable age of 122 years; certain changes are announced in 
the preface to the present volume. 


We wish it continued success. 
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Maclean (Mrs.), Cottage Garments, &. 0.2.0.6... ccc ccccetteeceeeeneee ees 3/0 
Martial, Selected Epigrams, by H. M. Stephenson, l2mo .. i 60 
Mildred Forrester : a Tale, Cr 800 ...........6.0cccccececeeeeceees ie i 7/6 
Monck (W. H. 8.), Iutroduction to Logic, er 8vo............. 50 
Montague (W. E.), Campaigning in South Africa, er 8vo (W. Blackwood) 10/6 
Mursell (A.), Addresses to Working People of Bir eaten .(Simpkin & Co.) 2,6 
Nature, Vol. 21, royal 8vo .......+ “ieomitians 15/0 
Noel (A, ), From Generation to Generation, new elition, cr 8vo...(Macmillan) 6/0 
Ovid, Metamorphoses, Books 1 to 3, tr; anslated by R. Mongan, 12mo (Cornish) 1/6 
Parisian Real Life : a Miniature Guide to Paris, W2m0........0-.c<s0iesead (iivers} 1/6 
Parkinson, Farmers’ Yearly Account Book, new ed, folio ...(Simpkin & Co.) 66 
Pye (H.), Notes on Claims, &e., to Property ofa Debtor, er 8vo (Butterworth) 3,6 
Renan (E.), Lectures on the Influence of esenmeniecnietia +, Thought, and Culture 

of Rome on Christianity, &c., 8vo.. : » (Williams & a 106 
Ryle (J. C.), — Untied, 5th edition, 8y0.. see. ssseoeeeecessssescescccsee(Hunt) 7/6 
Sergeant (i: ), Greece, Illustrated, 12mo... : “E. Low & Co. 3,6 
Shadwell (J. L.), Political Economy for the ‘People, 12mo wile 16 
Smith (A.), Wealth of Nations, Analysis of Part 2, er 8vo......(8 impkin <7 Co.) 50 
Taylor (J. E.), Nature’s Bypaths, &c., Cr 8V0....0.....5.ssceeeseneescasee eeteee gue) 7/6 
Thompson (H.), Practical Lithotomy, &c., 3rd edition, 8v0 "heen ” : 
Thucydides, Book IT., by R. D. Shilleto, 8vo.. ees cc'rs-vebadiena naked an Guns (Bell 
Tuer (A. W.), Luxurieus Bathing, new edition, ‘8yo.. .. (Field & Tuer) 0 
Walford (E.), Holidays in Home Counties, er 8V0.........c00....ceccseeecseees (Bogue) 5,0 
Walford (L. B.), Troublesome Daughters, 3 vols. er 8vo ......(W. Blackwood) 256 


Wilson (J. F.), Stereotyping and Electrotyping, cr 8vo ... 
Wood (S.), The Tree Planter, &c., 12mo 
Wood (S.), The Tree Pruner, &e.. 12mo 
Wood (S.), The Tree Planter and Pruner, 1 vol. 12mo a 


seoee(Wyman) 50 

(Lockwood) 2/6 
... (Lockwood) 2/6 
eesecees --(Lackwood) 5/0 











Wood (W.S.). An Eastern Afterglow, &e., 8vo.. (Bell) 16/0 
Yonge (CO. M.). Novels, Vol. 13, The Caged Lion, new pinaasiien er8vo(Macmillan) 6/0 
Youatt (W.), The Horse, &e., new edition, 8vo . sessoconsetrcoxenne(ODgmans) 7/6 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR. i 














Yearly. = 4 Quarterly. 

Including postage to any part of the United Ys 
<ingdom ... RB 6 25.8 eth DB wakes ot 2 

Including postage to ‘any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany, ... 110 6...... ODF Bi veces 078 
Including postage to India, China, ae. ae sy Ee Diao 016 3...... 08 2 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 

OvuTsIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 

NN uikncuntshvnbusiiinndsaaimctoussaue £10 10 0} Narrow Column.....c.ceccce un le © 
Half-Page..... 5 5 : Half-Column ..... « £0 
Quarter-Page 212 Quarter-Column... 017 6 





Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per ine for every additional line (0 e ght words) 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
ne al Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or ‘Twelve Months. 





| HOCOLATE ‘donated of its over= 
EPPS'S | C richness and substantiality. 
| afternoon use. 


| The product of a special refining process. 
CHOCOLATE 
| Sold only in Packets, 6d each, 


| Itis sugarless, and, when made, of the consist- 

| ence of coffee, and is essentially a chocolate for 
ESSENCE, __siLatelled “JAMES EPPS and CO., 

| Homeopathic Chemists.” 





HE ROYAL SOCIETY of MUSIC IANS of GR GRE: EAT 
BRITAIN.—Instituted in 1738. Incorporated 1789. For the Support and 
Maintenance of Aged and Indigant Musicians, their Widows,and Orphans. 12 
Lisle Street, Leicester Square, W. 
PATRONESS—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
PATRONS, 
Ilis Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
His Royal Highness the DUKE of EDINBURGH, K.G, 
His Royal Highness the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 

The Annual Peformance of Handel's Oratorio, “ The Messiah,” will take place 
on Saturday morning next, July 10th, 1880, at St. James's Hall, at half-pa t two 
o’clock, Mrs, Osgood, Miss Adela Vernon, Mdme. Boliogbroke, Miss Marian 
McKenzie, Mr. W. H. Cummings. Mr. Sidney Tower, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and 
Signor Foli; Principal Violia—Mr. J. T. Willy; Trumpet—Me, T. Harper ; 
Organist—Mr. E, J. Hopkins; Conductor—Mr. W. G, Cusins, Subscribers of one 
guinea are entitled to two Area Stalls; Baleony Stalls, 103 6d ; Unreserved 
Balcony, 5s; Admission, 2s 6d. —STANLEY L UCAS, WEBER, ani CO., 84 New 
Bond Street ; all the principal Musicsellers, and of Mr. Austin’s Ticket Onice, St. 
James's Hall. 


NIVERSITY MAN, Old Rugbeiz ian, Assistant-Master in 
a Public Sclool, seeks a HOLIDAY “PUTORS HIP. Terms moderate. 
Address, * H. W.," St. John's Foundation School, Leatherhead. 


THE “BLACK-WRITER” 


Gives Instantaneous Copies in Black = and upon any paper of Circulars, Letters, 
Manuscripts. Full particulars post fre 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TET TEND ALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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NDEX SOCIETY.—The SECOND) 

_ ANNUAL MEETING of the INDEX SOCIETY | 

will be held on FRIDAY, July 9th, in the Rooms of | 

the SOCIETY OF ARTS, John Street, Adelphi, at) 

4p.m. His Excellency the American Minister in the 

Chair. Application for tickets should be made to 

HENRY B. WHEATLEY, Hon. Sec., 5 Minford 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, W. 


OCIETY of ARTS, John  Street,| 
Adelphi, London, W.C.—A Public Meeting will | 
be held by the Society of Arts on Wednesday, July | 
14th, at which a Lecture, on the subject of ‘* National | 
Insurance,” will be delivered by the Rev. W. L.| 
BLACKLEY, M.A. The Lecture will be followed by | 
a Discussion. The Earl of SHAFTESBURY, K.G., will | 
take the chair,at 3 p.m. Persons interested in the | 
subject can obtain tickets of admission by applving | 
to the Secretary of the Society of Arts. 
By order, 
H. TRUEMAN WOOD, Secretary. 
ICHFIELD THEOLOGICAL COL- | 
LEGE.—The office of PRINCIPAL will be 
vacant at Michaelmas next. The stipend offered is | 
£450 per annum, with a House. The number of | 
Students has been for some time between 40 and 50, | 








ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, Septem- 
ber 20th, 


UBLIC SCHOOL PREPARATION, 
—REGINALD S. LEA, M.A., Oxon., receives 
BOYS between the Ages of 8 and 13 at date of 
admission; and has now made SPECIAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS for Boys UNDER 10 years old. Large 
Playing-flelds.—Address, Rugby. 


OLIDAY TUITION at the SEA- 

SIDE.—The Rev. T. FORD FENN, M.A., will | 

take FIVE or SIX PUPILS, under 15, at Sandown, Isle 

of Wight, during the Public School Holidays. Safe 

bathing and boating.—Address, till August, Trent 
College, Notts. 


HE MADLLES. JACOB--for some | 


years resident in England—propose to receive 








| a few YOUNG LADIES into their house in Paria, | 


where they will have every advantage in perfecting 
themselves in the French language and music. Public | 
Cours might be attended, or Masters be obtained for | 
different accomplishments, if desired.—References 
permitted to Rev. Dr. STANLEY LEATHES, Cliffe- 
at-Hoo, Rochester, and Mrs. GEORGE A. SPOTTIS- 


M R. C. H. LAKE (Graduate in 
{ Honours of London) receives a limited num- 
ber of RESIDENT PUPILS. Terms moderate.— 
“ Queenslea,” Liverpool Road, Kingston Hill. 

HERBORNE SCHOOL.—SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition 
on July 20th.—For further particulars, apply to the 
te the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 

orset. 


YEN [NOR COLLEGE, VENTNOR. 

—A CAMBRIDGE HONOUR MAN prepares 
a Few BOARDERS for the Professions, University, &c. 
The garden opens on to the Downs, which completely 
— off N, and N.E. winds. Every attention and 
comfort. 





A THOROUGHLY Experienced and 
Practical young man desires a Re-engagement 
as PROOF READER. Would fill up time at Case, if 


| necessary.—T. H. CLAYTON, 95 Inville Road, Wal- 


worth, S.E. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, 











of whom 25 live, under charge of the Principal and | 
the Chaplain, in the Principal's house. The work 
should begin on Saturday, October 2nd.—Applica- 
tions for the post, with names of Referees (not ex- 
ceeding four in number), and with Testimonials, 
must be sent, before July 25th to the Rev, Canon 
LONSDALE, the Close, Lichfield. | 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, | 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. | 


LEGAL & GENERALLIFE 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


NEW 
Established 1855. 
Commercial Department, 
Italian. 





references. 











TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L.O.P. 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


application to 


WOODE, 3 Cadogan Square, London, S.W. 

q‘DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.— 
FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY, ZUG.— 

Preparation for the Universities. 


Large modern building. 
ground, and garden. Cold and warm baths. Highest 
Prospectus on application.—W. FUCHS, 
Proprietor; M. KUNZ, Principal, late Master of the 
Swiss International Schooi, 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Herts —FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, of the average values of £30, tenable for three 
years, will be competed for on July 15th and 16th. 
Open to all boys under fourteen on April Ist. Senior 
Platt Scholarships, of the value of £60 a year, are 
open to boys in the school on their entering their 
sixteenth year,—For information, apply to the HEAD 
MASTER. 


German, French, and 
Gymnasium, play- 





Now ready, Part II., Vol. XLIII., J UNE, 1830, price 5s. 
= alana SOCIETYS 
JOURNAL. 


Genoa. 


YA 
CONTENTS, 

ON THE EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF THE CHILDREN 
OF THE Poor. By F. J. Mouat, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

VITAL STATISTICS OF CAVALRY HORSES. By Surgeon. 
General T. Graham Balfour, M.D., F.R.S. 

TEN YEARS’ STATISTICS OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE, 
1870-79. By Captain P. G. Craigie. 

ON THE HOME PRODUCE, IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND 
Price OF WHBAT, OVER THE HARVEST YRARS 1852- 
53 TO 1879-80, INCLUSIVE. By J. B. Lawes, LL.D., 
F.R.S.,and J. H. Gilbert, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Miscellanea—General Results of the Commercia 

and Financial History of 1879—The Movement of the 

Population in Russia during 1867-70—Lloyd's Statistics 

of Marine Casualties for 1879—An Iron Trade Chart 

for the past Fifty Years—Notes on Economical and 

Statistical Works—Additions to the Library, &c. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 











THE WHEAL HONY AND TRELAWNY UNITED 
SILVER-LEAD MINING COMPANY (Limited). 





Registered under the Limited Liability Acts of 1862 and 1867, by which the liability of the Shareholder is limited to the amount of his 


shares.—Capital, £50,000, in 25,000 shares of £2 each—ISSUE of 17,750 SHARES, at par of £2 each. 


10s on allotment ; 10s on August 1, 1880; 10s on September 1, 1880. 
will be returned in full.) 


Direc 


G. BROCKELBANK, Esq., Thornsett Road, Anerley. 
8. BURNEY WARNER, Esq., B.A., 23 Stanhope Gardens, South Kensington. 


Payable 10s per share on application ; 
(In cases where no allotment is made, the money paid on application 


TORS. 
J. ROMANES, Esq., Heene Terrace, West Worthing. 
E. PALMER, Esq., 7 Tresilleau Crescent, St, Joha’s, §.E.; and Folkestone. 


Soticiror—F. ROMER, Esq., 13 Warwick Court, Holborn. 
BANKERS—Messrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK, and CO., Lombard Street, London; Messrs. CLYMO, TREFFRY, HAWKE, WEST, POLKINGHORNE, and CO., Liskeard, 


AvuDITORS—Messrs. COOPER, WINTLE, 


and CO., Coleman-Street Buildings, E.C. 


ENGINEERS—Mezssrs. LOAM and SONS, Liskeard. 
SrecreTary—Mr. H. R. LEWIS 
Orrices—Bartholomew House, Bartholomew Lane, London. 


YE Os 2 


This Company is formed for purchasing and working a property rich in silver- 
lead, known as the Hony Estate, situate near Liskeard, Cornwall, together with the 
celebrated Wheal Trelawny Silver-Lead Mine, immediately adjoining on the south. 

The Hony property comprises the mineral riches of the greatest silver-lead 
bearing lode in Cornwall, intact from the very surface to a depth already proved 
of 300 fathoms, extending nearly half a mile in length from the boundaries of the 
Wheal Trelawny on the south to the celebrated Trewetha on the north, 

The Estate was the property of the late Dr. Hony, who had firmly resolved 
never to sell or let it, notwithstanding the repeated solicitatioas of capitalists, and 
the most tempting offers. 

The offers were made owing to the extraordinary richness of the silver-lead 
bearing lode in the celebrated Wheal Mary Ann and Trelawny on the south, 
Trewetha on the north. and the continuance of the lode without variation right 
through the Hony property from boundary to boundary. During the lifetime of 
Dr, Hony the Trelawny miners encroached beyond their boundary, on the present 
estate, and extracted some silver-lead ore, for which the Wheal Trelawny Com. 
pany had to pay a large sum of money by way of compensation. 

The rich mineral deposit consists of a strongly compressed and concentrated 
silvyer-lead bearing lode, from 3ft. to 6 ft. wide, which may be considered proved 
from the surface toa depth of 300 fathoms, extending the whole length of the 
property, and containing the richest ore in large paying quantities. 1t averages 
about one ton of silver-lead ore per fathom, and as the ore contains from 50 oz. to 
60 oz. of silver per ton, the value per fathom is estimated at over £20. 

The mine has been so proved to a depth of 300 fathoms, on a run of 330 
fathoms, it is calculated that the quantity of workable silver-lead ore is of the 
value of about one million six hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

The adjoining mines, Wheal Mary Ann, Wheal Trelawny, and Trewetha 
returned silver-lead ore worth over £1,500,000 sterling from the same lode, and 
paid very large dividends to shareholders. 

Captains Hancock, Grenfell, Pearce, Willcocks, Hodge, and Metherell, who 
have known the property from 20 to 30 years, verify the above statements and 
give full details in their reports, copies of which may be had at the offices of the 
company. 

Captain Hancock says :—“ I have known the ground for 30 years, and worked 
in the Trelawny Mine. near Hony, about 24 years ago; since then was agent in 
the district under the late Mr. Peter Clymo. It is one of the best (if not the best) 
pieces of mining ground for silver-lead ore in the county, aud cannot, in my 
Opinion, fail to make a good dividend property.” 

Captain Willcocks writes :— Whoever is fortunate enough to secure this 
property will have the most profitable mine in the county, and a certain fortune,” 


Ber Us. 

Captain Metherell says :—‘‘ The lode may be considered proved to 30 fathoms, 
so that there is no speculation or risk. I will merely add that I know of no other 
property with such certainty of success.” 

Captain Hodge writes: ‘I have not the slightest hesitation {in saying that there 
is not another mining property in the kingdom with such prospects and such cer- 
tainty of immense protit, and having such advantages for economical and speedy 
development,” 

Mr. Matthew Loam (the Company’y’s Enginger) writes :—“ If there is any con- 
fidence in Cornish mines, this scheme is worthy of it.” 

Estimated cost of raising and dressing one ton of ore and expenses of 


management eve 0 0 
Yield one cubic fathom—one ton value... -.- £20 0 O 
Cost as above .., = = aoe = «a. &-8.§ 

Profit per ton... ; .. £12 0 0 


150 tons per month at £12 or a net profit of £21,690 per annum, being 43 per cent. 
per anuum on the entire share capital of the Company. 

This estimate does not include profits that may arise from the deeper working 
of the Wheal Trelawny Mine. Iu the opinion of the best min ng Captains, the 
Wheal Trelawny Ming will help to swell the dividends of the Company. 

The shafts sunk in the Wheal Trelawny are available for pumping and winding 
the ore, thus saving an immense amount of time, and enabling the silver-lead ore 
to be speedily raised and made marketable. 

High roads pass through the property, and the Liskeard and Menheniot Stations 
of the Cornwall Railway are cach within about two miles of the property, render- 
ing the carriage of silver-lead and materials very convenient and inexpensive. 

The consideration to be paid by the Company for the properties is £10,500 in 
cash, and 7,250 fully-paid Shares, 

The following are the names and datas of the agreements and leases for acqui- 
sition of the property :—Ist June, 1830, Messrs. Hony, Liiffe, and Russell, and 
Messrs. Hamley and Derry; 28th May, 1880, C. Trelaway, and Messrs. Hamley 
and Derry; 2st June, 1880, W. K. Milborne, and Messrs. Hamley and Derry. 

Prospectuses, with forms of application for shares, cau be obtained at the 
Offices of the Company, Solicitor, Bankers, and Auditors. The reports, plans, 
and agreements above referred to may be inspected at the Compuny’s Offices. 

The vendors provide all expenses necessary to the formation of the Company 
up to allotment. £5 per cont, per annum discount will be allowed for pre- 
payments. Priority of applicatioa will ba considered. 
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YCEUM THEATRE. 
4 -—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY 
IRVING.—Every Evening (excepting Saturdays), at 
7.45, MERCHANT of VENICE, 229th time (terminat- 
ing with the Trial Scene), Shylock, Mr. Irving; Portia, 
Miss Ellen Terry. Concluding with an Idyll, by W. G. 
Wills, entitled IOLANTHE. Iolanthe, Miss Ellen 
Terry ; Count Tristan, Mr. Irving. Saturday Evenings, 
July 3, 10, 17, and 24, at 8.20, the BELLS (Mathias, Mr. 
Irving),and LOLANTHE. Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen 
Terry. Morning Performances of the MERCHANT of 
VENICE every Saturday in July at 2.0 o'clock. Sby- 
lock, Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. Box-office, 
under the direction of Mr. Hurst, open from 10 till 5. 





NSTITUTE of PAINTERS 

in WATER-COLOURS,— The FORTY-SIXTH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now open, from 9 till 

dusk. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d. Gallery, 53 Pall 
Mall. H. F, PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Baron Camphell. 
The Right Hon. Viscount Cranbrook. 
The Right Hon. Lord Justice Thesiger. 
The Hon. Vice-Chancellor Sir Charles Hall. 
William Frederick Higgins. Esq. 
Edmond Robert Turner, Esq. 
; DIRECTORS. 
Edward Bailey, Esq. Holdsworth Hunt. Esq. 
Fras. T. Bircham, Esq. John J. Johnson, Esq., Q.C. 
The Hon, H.G. Campbell. | William R. Malcolm, Esq. 
John Clerk, Esq., Q.C. Richard Nicholson, Esq. 
Fredk. G. Davidson, Esq. | Charles M. Smith, Esq. 
John Deedes, Esq. John Swift, Esq. 
Wm. Jas. Farrer, Esq. The Right Hon. Lord 
Hy. Ray Fresbfleld, Esq. Justice Thesiger. 
Sir F, Herschell, Q.C.,M.P. | Edward Tompson, Esq. 


qQ 








m. F. Higgins, Esq. Sir William H. Walton. 
I Hodgkinson, | Arnold W. White, Esq. 


UG 





ENSION in the HIGH ALPS.— 
Kurhaus Seewis Priittigau, 3,033 feet high, in 
the centre of superb mountain scenery, sheltered by 
the Scesa Plana from the north and east. Pension, 
price 5 and 7 francs per diem. 

TESTIMONIAL.—“For simple substantial comfort 
the Kurhaus Seewis is, in my opinion, equal to any 
Hotel in Switzerland. The neighbourhood of Seewis 
abounds in lovely walks,and the scenery combines 
the wild grandeur of the Alps with fine woods and 
rich vegetation.”"—(Signed), SAMUEL JAMES CAPPER, 

Prospectuses in English and brochure in German, 
describing the neighbourhood, sent post free upon 
application.—Address, FELIX HITZ, Kurhaus Seewis, 
Priittigan, Switzerland. 








ELHI MEDICAL MISSION 
a (S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 8.P.G. 
carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of people, 
and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty 
towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By 
training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,633 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 13,352 cases, with an agsregate of 
34,954 attendances. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln ; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(Delhi); or by General FINCH, 71 Lansdowne Place, 
Brighton. 





EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's * ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
CHARLES LYELL, price 98, he says:—" As it is impos- 
sible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and 
minerals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or 
figures, he will do well to obtain a well-arranged Col- 
lection of Specimens, such as may be procured from 
Mr. TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy 
at King’s College, London.” These Collections are 
supplied on the following terms in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet,with Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cubinet, with Nine 
Drawers ... - 1010 0 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
RO IOED cy ccmsaunnniests ci suup cassie. ceiex wtp kecon ie 0 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 
‘yon ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on 
the Sea-shore, It contains 250 Rooms, and is*a 
model of sanitary excellence.” Table d'boéte daily. 
Two Months’ Tourist Tickets from all the principal 
railway stations in England. Full information of 
the MANAGER. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds,........cscecsecsereeree £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capita! of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 





“ QANITAS” and DISINFECTION. 

—The Pine Forest at Home.—The SANITAS 
preparations are in use by more than 300 Boards of 
Health, Hospitals, &:. Non-poisonous, stainless, 
agreeab'e, and healthful Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, 
acd Household Soaps. Toilet soaps and fluids; 
Tooth and Nursery Powders. Of a'l chemists or of 
the SANITAS COMPANY, Limited, Bethnal Green. 
London, E. Testimonials of highest medical and 
sanitary authorities free. Of universal necessity, as 
the most perfect purifier and disinfectant. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Sleepless- 

_ ness, flatulency, acidity, nausea, and all dys- 
peptic indications may be speedily relieved by these 
famous Pills, of which large quantities are shipped to 
all parts of the world. The constantly increasing 
demands for Hol!oway’s medicine proves its power 
over disease, and its est'mation by the public. In 
weakness of the stomach, in diseases of the liver, and 
in disorders of the rystem caused by cold or a sluggish 
circulation, no medicine is so efficacious, no remedy 
80 rapid, as these Pills, which are altogether in- 
capable of doing mischief. By quickening digestion, 
they give refrvshing sleep, sharpen the appetite, 
impart tone to the digestive organs, purify and enrich 
the blood, regulate the secretions, and strengthen the 
whole physical frame. 





i Basil T. Woodd, Esq. 
Invested Assets on December 31st, 1879, £5,501,781, 
Income for the year 1879, £474,858. 

Amount paid in claims to December 31st last, 
£12,339,467. 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five years ended 

December 31st last, £675,853. 

Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted, 
£6,198,991. 

The expenses of management (including com- 
mission) are under 4} per cent. of the annual income. 

Attention is specially directed to the revised Pro- 
spectus of the Society ; to the new rates of premium, 
which are materially lower for young lives than here- 
tofore ; to the new conditions as to extended limits of 
free travel and residence ; and to the reduced rates of 
extra premium. 

Loans are granted on security of Life Interests and 

Reversivas in tion with policies of Assurance, 
Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on 


application. 
GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 








UARDIAN FIRE and _ LIFE 
J OFFICE, 11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—AUGUSTUS PREVOST, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JouN G. TALBOT, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Right Hon. John G. 

Henry Bonham-Carter, Hubbard, M.P. 

Esq. Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F, Devas, Esq. PF. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, a W. Lubbock, 

Ba 7 


rt. sq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. John B. Martin, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. David Powell, Jun. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 

James Goodson, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 

Share Capitalat present paid up and 
invested ooo eee ose «+ £1,000,000 
Total Funds upwards of... eve 2,981,000 
Total Annual Income. nearly wee 500,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before July 9th. 





HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


PATENT GLACE THREAD. 
BRO 

CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 


SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


COTTONS. 


EMBROIDERY COTTON. 





- SEWING | 


Dee and WESTMINSTER 
BANK (Limited). 


NOTIOE ishereby given, that a SPECIAL GENERAL 
MEETING of this Bank will be held at the Head 
Office, in Lothbury, on Wednesday, the 2ist day of 
July next, at One o'clock precisely, for the purpose 
of receiving a Half-yearly Report from the Directors, 
and to declare a Dividend. 

June 2, 1880. T. P. SHIP P, Secretary, 

The TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company will be 
CLOSED to prepare for the Dividend on the 1st July 
next, and will REOPEN on the 5th July. Proprietors 
registered in the Books of the Company on June 
30th will be entitled to the Dividend for the current 
balf-year on the number of Shares then standing in 
their respective names. 


OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY? 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ODERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 
ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

1 Dale Street, Liverpool ; Cornhill and Charing 
Cross, London. 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 

The Report and Accounts for 1879 showed 
the net Income for that Year ove wee £1,565,493 


The Capital (paid up) ... 266 eae wee: 245,640" 
The General Reserve and Fire Reinsurance 

Band ssc ose, tes, css tse cus’ 880,000 
The Balance of Profit and Loss Account, 

after paying Dividend, 1879 ove ove 62,634 


The Life and Annuity Fund... ees ee 38,051,921 

The last Actuarial Valuation showed that the New 
Life Participating Class had been very successful, 
enabling the Company to declare the high Reversion- 
ary Bonus of 34s per cent. per annum on the Policies 
effected in that class during the quinquennium. 

All descriptions of Fire Assurance effected upon 
favourable terms. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Midsummer 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BE Ee Rae h..' BAN K.— 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Thres 
per cent Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Custumers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 


application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 


| 
| 


LIST OF AWARDS. 


O K’ S Gola Meaal, Paris, 1878. 


| ONLY Prizk MEDAL, London, 1851. 
| Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 
Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 





OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing theiz 
signature, ‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine, 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen 


generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
‘or Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Cuildren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
qhich explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
the following Testimonials refer. 


CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 


My Dear Str,— : . : : ‘ January, 1877. 
‘Allow me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Hurcuins, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


ProrEssoR GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytevhuic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, London, says:—‘‘I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of scientific 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 


ESTABLISHED oF A.D. 1700. 


‘4 <A We 
{ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TaBLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 133 to 553. 


Parrer-Macueé TEA Trays, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 953. 
ELECTRO Forxs—Tabl , 243 to 64s ; Spoons, 243 to 66s. | ELectro Tea AND Corree Sets, from £3 7s to £24. 
FEecTRO CRvETS, from 12s 6d to £6 


6s. BronzEp TEA AND CoFFEE URNS. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 2ls; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. 











E ectro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. 
Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 





Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 33 to £6, 
COoaL-SCUTTLES AND VaSEs, Boxes, &c. Ciocks—English, French, and American. 
BepsTEADs-—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. CHINA AND GLass—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. | Kircuen UTENs1Ls—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 


Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
GarpEN Toolts—Lawn-mowers, Boilers, Hurdles, &c. 
Hot-waTeR Fittines for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 








KiTcHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6 ft., £30. 
Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
GaSELIERS—2-light, 163 ; 3-do., 503; 5-do., £6 6s, 
Gas CooKINnG-STovEs, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says :—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


LL 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


NEAVE’S 


WHISKY. 








| 

LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly 
nutritious.” 

BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well 
adapted for children, aged people, and in- 
valids.” 

LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—“ Can un- 
hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” 

SANITARY RECORD.—“A8 a substitate for 
mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- 


NNEAVE’S 


FOOD FOOD 


FOR 





‘FOR 


2 
Recommended —— Faculty gener- 
iy. 











INVALIDS. 


INFANTS AND 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OP 
J. RB. NEAVE and C0O., Fordingbridge, 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see 
that no other is substituted for it. 


Witt ? 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only 
Cc AST LES 99} in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 

s 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 7 
BROCKEDON’S PATENT COMPRESSED PURE BICARBONATE 


of SODA or POTASS, for Heartburn, Acidity, and Indigestion, otherwise called Dyspepsia. The 
Bicarbonate of Soda and of Potass, well known as the most wholesome and efficient remedies for acidity 
in the stomach ever yet discovered, are now offered in the form of small yet perfectly soluble pellets—a 
novel and more convenient mode than any in which these alkalies have hitberto been exhibited. The 
‘patent shape is given by COMPRESSION, without any admixture of mucilage or other substance to effect 
Cohesion, for such addition always checks the free action of the alkali on the acid, though only one. 
fourth of the usual quantity of alkali is thus taken, yet that very small dose, supplied by BROCKEDON'S 
VALUABLE Process, is found to be most effective. Of all Chemists. In London of Messrs. Barclay, 
‘Edwards, Sanger, Young, and Postans, Butler and Crispo, E. Cleaver, &c. (These remedies may be sent 
by post.) Is and 28 6d per Box. FRANCIS NEWBERY and SONS (Established A.D., 1746), 1 King 
Edward Street, St. Paul's, London, E.C. 


England. 








CAUTION.—In consequence of numerous 
inferior and low-priced substitutes being in the 
market (sometimes accompanied by misleading 
chemical analyses), purchasers must insist on 
"being supplied with the Company’s Extract, 
which, for fine flavour and perfect clearness, is 
pronounced by all competent authorities to be 
the best. 





“THREE 











| OPF’S EXTRACT of MEAT COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGar STREET, CHARING 
Cross, LONDON, W.C. 

First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney 
International Exhibition, 1879, for “* Extracts of Meat 
and nutritious preparations generally.” 
I OPF’S EXTRACT of BEEF.—The 

purest form of beef tea; eight to ten per 
cent. more nutritious than any other. 











Kors ESSENCE of BEEF.-- 
Especially adapted for invalids who can 
Ss ___ take no other form of nourishment. < 
I OPE’S BEEF LOZENGES.—In- 
valuable to those who have to fast long. 
| OPF’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, 
comprising Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulli- 
gatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, Hotch 
Potch, &c. 
_In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Tartle, &c. 


Kores PREPARED MARROW, 


AX _ from best Beef Marrow Bones. _ ® 

—". COMPRESSED VEGET- 
ABLES, Preserving the properties of Fresh 
Vegetables, 


[cores CONSOLIDATED TEA and 








COFFEE. With and without Milk and 
Sugar. 

The above Preparations are patronised by tha 
Nobility, the Army, Navy, Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, 
Tourists, &c. (aa 
] OPE’S EXTRACT of MEAT COM- 

PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGAR STREET, CHARING 





CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LO 


OXFORD ST., 
Ww. 3., LONDON. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 
‘““VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


GOLD MEDAL, 








‘SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FRY'’S|yyry’s CARACAS COCOA. 

A choic red C 4 
COCOA | “- enenh dalbelean eal welunbie-anticle: 
—Standard. 


GUARANTEED PURE. __ 


FRY’S FRy’s {cocoa EXTRACT. 
P Cocoa only, 
COCOA the Pin tn oil poe 
J.8. FRY and SONS. 


BAILR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THe GREAT RemepY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
S« ld by all Chemists, at 13 Ljd and 23 9d per box, 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY 








SUMMER EXHIBITION, 


NOW OPEN, 


FROM NINE TILL SEVEN. 








ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 


WILL CLOSE SATURDA Y, JULY 








NOW READY, price 1s. 
A LETTER 


“THE EXACT GOD.” 


By a MECHANIST. | 


IGROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





NO W OPEN. 





: Subscription to the CIRCULATING LIBRARY ...........0.. i sons {rom One Guinea 
per annum. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 
___1 Paternoster Square. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s 6d. Subscription to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES, available for both Ladies and 


| Gentlemen, and comprising READING and WRITING ROOMS, and a RE rit Two Guineas 


R EALITIES of the FUTUR mi EL gaseiieibnacernecinpninestiionsinnaniai RAG Re ees nai Wa aid ae per annum. 
LIFE 
i : Subscription to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES as above, together with the) Three Guineas 
C. KeGaN Pau and Co.,1 Paternoster Square. [right to Six Volumes, delivered free from the Circulating Library .....ccsssesssseseese: per annum. 


Just blished. ice 5s. 
HE ART of POETRY of HORACE, | 
Tho Latin text, with Free and Explanatory ‘The GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, Limited, NEW BOND STREET. 


Translations in Prose and in Verse. By the Very Rev, 
ORIENT LINE. 


Fuller details of Subscription on application to the Secretary, 





Dean BAGOT, D.D. Third Edition, Printed on Papier | 
Verge, square 8vo, and handsomely bound. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, and sold by all Booksellers. | 


31st. 








ia aS STEAM 
Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. | 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- BETWEEN The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT ana 
thie Di ov Y a a we ae Xs rnd PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT- 
8 ¥ 4 Th nl . x 7 * 
&c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Squ: are, London, W. ENGLAND NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
London : C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 
Fleet Street. 2 = Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
OTS 110 and 111,—Lot 110, very soft | AND 
1d Pal Sherr t 308: ve I s1ht, var "not ACONCAGUA ret "60 ) “LIGURIA Loot 730 
old Pale Sherry, at 30s; and Lo’ , very so tt ee 107 ... 600} L Oe ccecantsaias sversesnes 4,666 ... 750 
old Oloroso Selera, pale gold, at 33s per dozen, Sher- AUSTRALIA. CHIMBORAZO eee 3,847 ... 550 Lusr’ TANIA 3,825 550 
ries of the old style, me!lowed by age, very soft, and | | COTOPAXL ....co.cs.00- 4,028. 500 | teense eeeeeeees OD vee 
entirely free from the fleriness which has been so | | CUZCO .......... 3,845 ... ORIENT ‘ 1,000 
detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These GARONNE. 3,876 ... 350 | | POTOSI 600 
exceptionally large Lots are placed in the hands of JOHN ELDER wee Y. Uy 4,152 ... 550 | |SORATA 600 
the Association for forced reulisation, and are offered 
to the public while on the special Lot List at greatly DIRE Cc T The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- 
reduced prices, instead of being sold by auction.— | : ‘0 > Voyages 3 . ‘ : 
The London Co-operative Wine Association (Limited), SERVICE IN a pie ~ — aan oer Re ee re 
10 and 12 John Strect, Adelphi, W.C. (late 446 are the fastest on record. 
Strand). . P 
- — For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
DUN VILLE'S OLD IRISH WILISKY 40 DAYS. SENN and 00, 18 Fenchurch Arcane, E.0.: and 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in | F. GREEN anc 4 409 Fenchurch Avenue, 4.U.; an 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.c. 


stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and | 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on | 


application to DONVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irisn Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED. are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- | 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 








NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
DBO U LT O N 





W ARE 


As inferior Imitations of their celebrated Art Stone Ware are being introduced, Messrs. 
‘DOU! LTON beg to inform the public that their Art Productions bear an impressed stamp, 
lw ith the name in full, ‘ Doulton, Lambeth,” with the year of manufacture. 





> 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 1842, in order to meet 
the growing demand of the age for a Higher Class of Books than could then be 
readily obtained on moderate terms from the ordinary Circulating Libraries. 








From its commencement the original purpose of the Library has been kept 
steadily in view. The best Books of every shade of opinion, on all subjects of 
general interest, have been taken in large numbers,—Hundreds, and in some 
instances Thousands, of Copies of the Leading Works of every Season having 
been placed in circulation. 


Great care has always been taken in the selection of Books to study the wishes 
of Subscribers, and to make the Library not only “Select,” but comprehensive. 


The Whole Collection now exceeds One Million Volumes. 


Additional Copies of all the Best New Works in History, Biography, 
Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction 
continue to be added as the demand increases; and arrangements are made with 
the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all Forthcoming Books of general 
interest as they appear. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


This Subscription allows of a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, Two Guineas per annum and upwards. 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 
Book Societies and Literary Institutions supplied on Liberal Terms. 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 





Revised Lists of Works recently added, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced 
prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


«All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIES LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


CITY OFFICE-2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








f 
H 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 


On July 5th, 2 vole. demy S8vo. 


LIFE OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR 
JAMES OUTRAM. 


By Major-General Sir FREDERIC J. GOLDSMID, C.B., K.C.S.I. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
DRAMATIC IDYLS. 


Second Series. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


NEW VOLUME BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
PASSAGES FROM THE PROSE WRITINGS 
OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 


By the AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN,” “AIRY FAIRY LILIAN,” 
“* PHYLLIS.” 


3 vols. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


ON DON LIBR ARY, 12 St. James’s Square, erm 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to’ country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. — 


{THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS | 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. 

No lovg preparation. No tedious wasbing-off. Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 





a 


Just out, 8vo, 5s. 
A HANDBOOK TO POLITICAL QUESTIONS 
OF THE DAY: 


Being the Arguments on Either Side. 
By SYDNEY C. BUXTON. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





AMERICA and WEST INDIES, 1661-68, 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo, pp. 822, price 15s, cloth. 


ALENDAR of STATE PAPERS, COLONIAL § SERIES, 
America and West Indies, 1661.68, preserved in H.M.’s Public Record 
Office. Vol. V. of the Colonial Series, Edited by W. NOxkL SAINSBURY ; and pub- 
lished under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, with the Sanction of H. M.’s 
Secretary of State for the Colonial Department. 

*,* Voll. of this series [the three intermediate volumes relate to the East 
Indies, China, and Japan) comprises State Papers concerning America and the 
West Indies between the years 1574 and 1660. The present volume, in continua- 
tion, begins with the year 1661, and in nearly 2,000 Abstracts of Documents sum- 
= our Colonial History for the next Eight Years, to the end of the year 

London: LO NGMANS and Co., and TRCBNER and Co, Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Go. Edinburgh; A, and C, BLACK, and DovugLas 
and FouLIs, Dublin: A. THOM and Co. 





: le ART JOURNAL, for JULY (price 2s 64), 
contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS:— 
1. GREEKS at PRAYER. After J. L. Gérome, W.R.A. 
2. FEEDING-TIME. After A. Paoletti. 
8. The REAPER and the FLOWER. From the Statue by L. A. Malempré. 
LITERARY CONTBNTS :— 
The Mermaid of Legend and Art. By, The Royal Academy Exhibition. 
L. Jewitt. Lllustrated. American Painters :—B. C. Porter—G. 
Etching: its Relation to the Artist, the L. Brown. Illustrated. 
Amateur, and the Collector, By Street Scenes, Cairo. By E. T. Rogers 
Beavington Atkinson. and Miss Rogers. Illustrated. 
Original Designs for Art Manufacture. | Chapters on River Scenery.—II1. Rivers 
Illustrated. in the Oolites. By Professor D, T, 
The ZEsthetics of Dress. By Mrs. | Ansted, F.R.S. 
Haweis. Lllustrated. Art at Home and Abroad &c. 


London: ART JOURNAL OFFICR, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 











_—"™ AMERICAN WALTHAM WATC HES 


are the best Timekeepers in the World. 


PeprorD’s AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 


— RD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Hunting Cases, _ £3 104, 


—_—* AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 


B* IDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


ees for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s, 














B® IDEC ORD’ S AMERICAN WALT HAM WATCHE S, 


in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £3 88, 








I EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM W: ATCHES, 
Gold Cases, , Keyless Action, £12 12s. 


I ENRY Ww. BEDFORD, Agent for the “AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
the St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 








HE QUARTE RLY REVIEW. T# E NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for JULY, 1880, price 2s 6d. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- | Tur Future OF LIBERALISM. By Matthew Arnold 





Price Half-a-Crown. 
HE MODERN REVIEW: 
A NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 5th, and BILLS by 
the 7th July. 

JOHN MurRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MHE EDINBURGH REVIEW for 
JULY will be published on Thursday, July 15th. 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion cannot 
be received by the Publishers later than Friday next, 
the 9th inst. 
London: LONGMANS and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, 
C. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JULY, 1880. No. DCCLXXVII. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
Dr. WorTie's SCHOOL.—Part III. 
BRATTIE. 
A LAY CONFESSIONAL. 
COUNTRY LIFE IN PORTUGAL. 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE, 
THE LAScaR Crew. 
Tue LEWS: ITS SALMON AND HERRING. 
BuSsH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND.—Part VILL. 
WELLINGTON AND REFORM. 
THE FINANCIAL SITUATION IN INDIA. 
WILLIAM BLACKWvOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 


‘Now ready (One Shilling), No. 247 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZIN KE, for 
JULY. With Illustrations by GuorGk bu 
MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 

WRITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. (With an 
Illustration.) Chap. #8. A Parable.—39. A Release. 
—40. * While the Ripples fold upon Sands of Gold.” 

A NEw StTupy OF TENNYSON.—Part 2. 

GIOVANNI BATTISTA BELZONI. By Richard F. Burton. 

STUDIES IN KENTISH CHALK, 

CIMABUE AND COAL-SCUTPLES 

UNREFORMED CORPORATIONS. 

HOuRS IN A LIBRARY.—No. 22, Sterne. 

WASHINGTON SQuaRe. By Henry James, Jun, (With 
an Illustration.) Chapters 7-12. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





ATHEISM AND RRPENTANCE: A FAMILIAR COLLOQUY. 
By W. H. Mallock. 

THE CLOTURKE IN PARLIAMENT. By E. D. J. Wilson. 

MODERN FRENCH ART. By Gerard Baldwin Brown. 

A STRANGER IN AMERICA. By George Jacob Holyoake. 

SToRY-TEKLLING. By James Payn. 

THE COMMERCIAL TREATY BETWEEN FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND. By E. Raoul Duval. 

THE HovusE OF LORDS AND NATIONAL INSURANCE, 
By the Rev. W, Lewery Blackley. 

THE FRENCH CLBRGY AND THE PRESENT REPUBLIC. 
By the Abbé Martin. 

THE PALAIS ROYAL THEATRE, By Francisque Sarcey. 

BLEEDING TO DEATH. By H. M. Hyndman. 

. KEGAN PAUL | and Co., London. 


Now tenay, 
\ Wein DUBLIN REVIEW, 
for JULY, 1880. 
CONTENTS. 
1. THE CHARACTER OF CICERO. By Robert Orusby, 
M.A 


2. THE GREEK CHURCH. By Professor Laury, of 
Louvain. 

3. THE APOSTLE OF IRELAND, AND HIS MODERN 
CRITICS. 

4. CHURCH AND SCHOOL IN MAURITIUS, 

5. Dr. WARD'S DocTRINAL EssAYs. 

3. St. CATHERINE OF SIENA, 

7. THE DISSOLUTION OF THE CONGREGATIONS IN 
FRANCE, 

Notices of Catholic Continental Periodicals, Books 
of Devotion and Spiritual Reading, General Notices of 
Books. 

London; BURNS and OATES, 17 Portman Street, W. ; 
and 63 Pate: "noster Row, E. C. 


6 ke ILLUSTR ATIONS in the 
BUILDER (4d, by post 4}d) include Views of 
an Abode for the Aged, Leipzig; Iuterior of St. 
Mildred’s, Bread Street; Teddington Vicarage, with 
Pian ; Chelsea Hospital for Women; and Lodge at 
Denzell; Improvements in London; Ironwork at 
South Kensington ; Excavations, Asia Minor; Three 
Bridges; Illuminative Gas; Art Text-Books, with 
I lustrations,—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 








CONTENTS OF No. ILI.—JULY, 
. CRITICAL MeTHOD.—I. By Professor Kuenen. 
THE LATER StONE AGE IN Eurork. By Edward 
Clodd, F.R.A.S. 
SYNESIUS OF CyRENK.—II. By R. Crompton Jones,. 


ne 


al. 
NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE AND R&LIGIOUS INTER- 
NATIONALISM. By Professor Albert Reville. 
FRANCE AND THE JESUITS. By Prof. Rauweuhoff- 
SoME TENDENCIES OF MODERN BioLocy. By 
Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., F.R S.E. 
THR MONKS OF BOLTON. By Robert Collyer. 
. THE[AUTHORSHIP OF THE ‘‘ EIKON BASILIKK.” By 
W. Blake Odgers, LL.D. 
. THE TWELFTH GERMAN PROTESTANTENTAG, By 
Pastor J, R. Hanne, 
10. NOTES AND Notices. By Francis J, Garrison, 
Mark Wilks, &c. 
Published for the Proprietors by JAMES CLARKE 
and CO., London; JOHN HEYWOOD, Manchester ; 
and may be had by order of all Booksellers. 


for - & 


© @2n 


Frees 3s ten ; Yearly, Lx post free. 


M- ).—No XIX—JULY. 


; a oF Mentau Imacery. By F. Galton, 
FEF. 

2. THE pane OF THE ORGANIC INDIVIDUAL. By E. 
Montgomery. 

3. ON THE Forms OF LoaicaL Proposition. By J- 
Venn. 

4, PERFECTION AS AN Ernicat Enp. By T. Thornely. 

5. JEwIsH PHILOSOPHY AND Spinoza. By W. R. 
Sorley. 

With Notes and Discussions, Critical Notices, Kc. 

WILLIAMS and Noraatr, London i = nburgh. 


TURKEY, PEE IAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO,, 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON. W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 
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MIDSUMMER PRIZES. 


FOUR CENTURIES of ENGLISH LETTERS: 


a Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers from the Period of the Paston 
Letters to the Present Time. Edited and Arranged by W. BaprisTE SCOONES. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth. price 93. 

**No one who takes the slightest interest in English history, in English litera- 
ture, or in human nature, can fail to receive increase of delight from the perusal 
of this volume......Mr. Scoones’s editorial apparatus is excellently calcu'ated to 
assist the enjoyment of a singularly enjoyable book, a book that Chesterfield would. 
we think, have included among his ideal books for spare half-hours.’’—Pall Mail 
Gazette. 

«Mr. Scoones has in truth given the world a rich store of English epistolary 
treasure culled from all epochs—the Lancustrian to the Victorian age,—and he 
has done the work of selection with rare patience and exquisitely good taste...... 
Those who read Mr. Scoones’s work will rise from its perusal full of a genuine 
respect for the author, as one who is not onlya thorough worker, but who brings 
to his work the tact, taste, sympathy, and eulture necessary for the fulfilment of 
the task he set himself to perform.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


DEDICATED by EXPRESS PERMISSION to HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


TENNYSON’S SONGS, Set to Music by 
various Composers. Edited by W. G.Cusins. The Volume comprises Forty- 
five Songs, and is issued in a handsome cloth binding, gilt leaves, 21s; half 
morocco, 253. 


n~ = oie 
TENNYSON’S WORKS. The Crown Edition, 
complete in 1 vol., strongly bound in cloth, 6s; cloth extra, gilt leaves, 7s 6d ; 
roxburgh, half-morocco, 8s 6d. 
A List of the various Editions of Mr. Tennyson's Works may be had on 
application to the Publishers. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Marcarer 


LONSDALEK. With Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens, and One Illus- 
tration. Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: his Letters and 


Memories of hia Life. Edited by his Wire. Fifth Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, with 2 Steel engraved Portraits, and Vignettes on Wood, cloth, 
price 12s. 


HISTORICAL ABSTRACTS; being Outlines 


of the History of some cf the Jess known States of Europe. By C. F. JOHN- 
STONE, M.A. Oxon. Crovwn 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The INNER LIFE of SYRIA, PALESTINE, 


and the HOLY LAND. By Mrs. RICHARD Burton. Third and Cheaper 
Edition, 1 vol. large post 8vo, with Photographs and Coloured Plates, 10s 6d. 


“Vivid pictures of the outer as well as of the inner life of Syria."—Pall Mali 
Gazette. 


The GREAT FROZEN SEA: a Personal 


Narrative of the Voyage of the‘ Alert’ during the Arctic Expedition of 1875- 
76. By Captain ALBERT HASTINGS MARKHAM, R.N., late Commander of the 
‘ Alert.’ Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with 6 Full-page Illustrations, 
2 Maps, and 27 smaller Woodcuts, cloth, 6s, 
“ We have particular satisfaction in calling our readers’ attention to Captain 
Markham’s pleasant and nicely illustrated little book.’'—Popular Sctence Review. 


‘ aE 
OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. Translated from 
the Gaelic by P. W. Joycs, LL.D., T.C D., M.R.I.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
7s 6d. 

** Extremely fascinating. and gives us a most favourable impression of the 
author's taste and literary talent...... The wildest tales preserve a certain grotesque 
consistency which makes one follow the fortunes of the heroes in genuine excite- 
ment,”"— Times, 


“ Every one will be pleased with ‘Old Celtic Romances.”......In their present 
form, they are highly readable.” —Atheneum, 


POPULAR ROMANCES of the MIDDLE 


AGES. By the Rev. Sir Grorce W. Cox M.A., Bart.,and Eustace HINTON 
JoNES. Second Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


TALES of ANCIENT GREECE. By the Rey. 


Sir Gzorce W. Cox, M.A., Bart. New Edition, small crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


—_——_— 


TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” New 


Edition, choicely printed on band-made paper, with a Miniature Portrait in 


eau forte by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron, Limp 
parchment, antique, 6s ; vellum, 7s 6d. 
“ An exquisite little edition in white binding,and on rough paper. It is per- 


fectly printed, and as fit for the pocket as the drawing-room.”—Spec/ator. 
“An edition which makes no vulgar appeal, but relies on the attractions of 
delicate printing and good paper.”"—Athenxum. 


IL. 
an 7 y 
POEMS : SELECTED from PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. Dedicated to Lady Shelley. With Preface by RICHARD GARNETT. 
Choicely printed on hand made paper, with a Miniature Frontispiece. Limp 
parchment, antique, 6s; vellum, 7s 6d. 
** The book is one to be treasured by all readers who can appreciate what is 
beautiful in poetry."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


TIT, 
TENNYSON’S “THE PRINCESS: a Medley.” 
New Edition, choicely printed on hand-made paper, with a Miniature Frontis- 


piece by H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by Gordon Browne. Limp 
parchment, antique, 6s; vellum, 7s 6d. 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO/’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





FRANCIS DEAK: Hungarian Statesman. 


A Memoir, with Preface by the Right Hon. M. E, GRANT-Durr, M.P. 8vo, 
with Portrait, 128 6d. 

“ As a contribution to the history of contemporaneous politics it is a usefta 
work, and should be consulted by those interested in the complications of the 
Eastern Question.” —Athenzum. 

“Containing a perfectly fair, and at the same time warmly sympathetic, 
account of one of the most instructive chapters in the political history of the 
nineteenth century.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A valuable contribution to the literature of the Eastern Question."— 
Academy. 

“This well-executed memoir...... the reading public will resort to it in search 
of more detailed information concerning the great Hungarian patriot, who 
knew how to combine, with unexampled success, a perfect respect for legality 
be resistance to arbitrary authority......The author has done his work well.” 
— Observer. 


CONCLUSION of GREEN'S “ HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE.” 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE: 
By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


Vol. IV.—The REVOLUTION, 1683-1760. 
ENGLAND, 1760-1815. 


MODERN 
With Three Maps and Index, 8vo, 16s. 
(Vols. I, to 111, 16s each. 


“A work that most students of history may turn to with advantage, an& 
that will be almost sure to take rauk among the great classics of our litera- 
ture." —Giobe. 


To be published immeiiately, in demy 8vo, 28 6d. 


The IRISH CRISIS; being a Narrative of 


the Measures for Relieving the Distress caused by the Great Irish Famine of 
1845-46. By Sir CHARLES TREVELYAN, Bart., K.C.B. Reprinted from the 
Edinburgh Review, January, 1848, 


MODERN GREECE. Two Lectures, 


delivered before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh ; with Papers on 
“The Progress of Greece,” and ‘* Byron in Greece.” By Professor R. C. 
Jess, M.A., LL.D., Edin., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Tt conveys in a small compass a surprising amount of interosting an@ 
vivid knowledge in the pleasantest way conceivable. It is at oncs a book of 
history, a book of travels, and a book of contemporary social study as applied 
to Greece. It is needless to say that the historical portion is executed with 
the mastery to be expected from such a scholar as Professor Jebb. The nar- 
rative of the tour is charming, for its genial brightness of treatment, its 
happy skill in landscape-painting never overdone, no less than for its unob- 
trusive but deep sympathy with the people and the country visited.”"—-Pall 
Mall Gazette, 


THEOCRITUS, BION, 


Done into English, with an Essay on Theocritus and his Age. 
LANG, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The TRIAL and DEATH of SOCRATES: 


being the Euthyphron, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo of Plato, translated inta. 
English by F. J. CncxcH. Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 


MARTIAL—SELECT EPIGRAMS. Edited 


by Rev. H. W. STEPHENSON, M.A., Head Master of St. Peter's School, York. 
Feap. 8vo, 6s, ‘‘ Macmillan’s Classical Series.” 


On ANEURISM; especially of the Thorax 


and the Root of the Neck. By R. BarwéLu, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to Charivg 
Cross Hospital, Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. {This day. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN Moriey. New Volume :— 


POPE. By Leslie Stephen. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


‘The writer's eminent qualities as a critic, his judgment, his wit, his 
abundant knowledge of eighteenth-century literature, aud his keen enjoy- 
ment of literary form, have equipped him handsomely for the task he has 
undertaken. Readers who have made Pope a study, and found his poetry a 
delight, are not likely to accept all the terse and incisive criticisms scattered 
through these pages. Every reader, however, will acknowledge that an ex- 
tremely difficult task has been well accomplished.’’"—St. James’s Gazette. 


NEW NOVEL.—ENGA. By the Author of 


“The Harbour Bar.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2!8. 

“* This tale is one of Scottish life and character, and its charm of nation- 
ality is maintained with genuine feeling and an unaffected homeliness of 
diction full of heart and purity. That detestable tone of deliberately-assumed 
vulgarity which enters into the modern love-making of the novel of artificiad 
society does not taint a sentence of this graceful tale."—Daily Telegraph. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 249, for 


JULY, price ls. 


and MOSCHUS. 


By ANDREW 
[This day. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
. HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps, 29-32, 
THE DECLINE OF THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. By A. T. S. Goodrick. 
A MONTH IN AUVERGNE. By Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 
THE ALBANIANS AND THE ALBANIAN QUESTION. By C. L, FitzGerald. 
PRASANT LIFE IN BENGAL. By J. Talboys Wheeler. 
THE NORTHERN SHEPHERD. By Gilfrid Hartley. 
. IRELAND—ITS SOCIAL STATE. By W. Bence Jones, 
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MESSRS. 
WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
1. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. By 


L. B. WALForD, Author of “ Cousins,” “* Pauline,” 
“Mr. Smith ; a Part of his Life,” &c, 3% vols. post 
8vo, 25s 6d. 


II. 

CAMPAIGNING in SOUTH AFRICA. 
Reminiscences of an Officer in 1879. By Captain 
W. E. MontTaGus, 94th Regiment, Author of 
“ Claude Meadowleigh,” &c. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Fifth Edition, revised, throughout, and greatly en- 
arged 


The MOOR and the LOCH. Contain- 
ing Minute Instructions in all Highland Sports. 
With Wanderings over Crag and Correi, Flood 
and Fell. By JoHN COLQuHOUN. Fifth Edition, 
to which is added RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
AUTHOR'S EARLY LIFE. 2 vols. post 8vo, with 
Two Portraits and other Illustrations, price 26s. 


DAVID ARMSTRONG: or, Before the 


Dawn. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 
baa ‘aie is a novel of no common order.”—Morning 


Pos 

wit has both freshness and power.” — Whitehall 
Review. 

“There are parts of it which have not often been 
surpassed, and the interest of the story is most care- 
fully maintained.”—Scotsman. 


— v. 
REATA: What's in a Name? By E. 
D. GERARD. 3 vols. post 8vo, 253 6d. Originally 
blished i d's Magazine. 

“Tt is long since we have read a story in which ex- 
eellence of plot and excellence of character-painting 
are so well combined. From the first page to the last, 
the reader is thoroughly interested in the story...... 
Such evenness of execution, such admirable balance 
between the interest of the story, the interest of the 
characters, and the mere interest of the local colouring 
itself, is very rare,”"—Spectator. 

“ A well-sustained dramatic interest marks it asa 
story; and a fresh and easy style aids the effect of this 
novel as a rolling panorama of scenes which have 
evidently been studied with keen observation.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 


vi. 
A DREAMER. By Katharine Wylde. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 

** Here is the unmistakeable contagious touch of 
genuine feeling, worth volumes of ingenuity and folios 
of cleverness.’’—Spectator. 

“The characters who take part in this strange story 
are worked out with consummate skill."—Queen. 





WILLIAM ameeak 4-7 SONS, Edinburgh and 
on 


ion. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
By Mrs. 





Wooers and Winners. 


G. Linn2&Us BANKS, Author of ‘“‘ The Manchester 
Man,” &c, 3 vols. 


A Modern Greek Heroine. 3 vols. 


“*A very interesting novel. The characters are 
admirably drawn.”—Court Journul, 


Mervyn O'Connor. By the Earl 


of DESART, Author of “ Kelverdale,” &. 3 vols. 
**A bright, lively story, full of interest and action.” 
—Sunday Times, 


Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Moles- 
WorTH, Author of ‘‘ Hathercourt Rectory.” 3 vols, 
“A pure and pretty story.”"—Athenwum. 


Poet and Peer. By Hamilton 
Aipé&. 3 vols, DEDICATED to LoRD LYTTON. 
“A novel of unusual merit."—Athenwum, 


Forestalled. By M. Betham- 


Epwakgpbs, Author of * Kitty,” Bridget,” &c. 2 
vols. [Next week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
Eighty-eighth Thousand, feap. 8vo, 23. 6d. 
ADVICE TO A MOTHER ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF HER CHILDREN, 


AND ON THE TREATMENT ON THE MOMENT 
OF SOME — THEIR MORE PRESSING 
ILLNESSES AND ACCIDENTS. 


By PYE “ CHAVASSE, F.R.C.S. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, London; and all Booksellers. 


One Hundreth Thousand, feap. 8¥0, 2s, 6d. 
ADVICE TO A WIFE ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF HER OWN HEALTH, 


AND ON THE TREATMENT OF SOME OF THE 
COMPLAINTS INCIDENTAL TO PREGNANCY, 
LABOUR, AND SUCKLING. 


By PYE H. CHAVASSE, F.R.C.S. 
J, and A. CHURCHILL, London ; and all Booksellers, 





NEW BOOKS AND 


ee 


NEW EDITIONS. 





THE 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


READERS, 


Specially adapted to the requirements of the New Code, 1880. 


For Standard II. With numerous Illustrations, 
[Just published. 


FIRST GEOGRAPHICAL READER. | 


176 pp., cloth, 1s. 


SECOND GEOGRAPHICAL READER. 
For Standard III eaten 


**The embodiment of a new idea likely to find favour with teachers ."—Zducational News. 


** We advise every head teacher to procure a copy, 
Teacher, 


and put it into the hands of his pupil teachers.” 





Immediately will be published. 
THE KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLE: 
Its Educational Value and Chief Applications. 
By MARY J. LYSCHINSKA, Superintendent of Method in Infant Schools, under the School 


Board for 


London. 


With numerous Illustrations and Diagrams, small 4to. 





Immediately will be published. 


HANDBOOK OF THE 


NEW CODE (1880), 


And other Official Instructions, Orders, and Circulars of the Education Department, 


with Notes, 


By JOHN F. MOSS, Clerk of the Sheffield School Board. 


Index, &c. 
Demy 8yo. 


*,* Contains in compact form, not only the Code itself, with Notes and Explanations, but also the Official 
Instructions, Circulars, &c., issued by the Education Department, together with various other Documents of 


importance to School Managers and Teachers. 





MISS DOUDNEY'S NEW STORY. 
Now ready. 


STRANGERS 


By SARAH DOUDNEY, ‘Author of “Thy 


YET: a Story. 


Heart’s Desire,’ “ Stepping Stones,” &c. 


With Illustrations, crown 8yo, 5s, 





New Edition, Seventeenth Thousand, 


MEMOIR of NORMAN MACLEOD, 
DD. By his Brother, DONALD Mac.tkop, D.D., 
Editor of Good Words. With Portrait and Illus. 
trations, crown 8vo, 9s. 


“The portrait of a great orator and pastor, anda 
true and noble-hearted man."—JAfr. Gladstone’s ‘* Glean- 
ings.” 


“A fitting monument, erected with the true self- 
forgetfulness of a loving brother and faithful bio- 
grapher ; it willleave the abiding impression that in 
Norman Macleod all who knew him mourn a devoted, 
gallant, and delightful friend, and his Church and 
country lost a magnificent champion of the good, the 
noble, and the true.”—Zimes. 





Fourth Edition. 


OUR INHERITANCE in the GREAT 
PYRAMID. By Professor C. Piazzt Smyth, 
Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. Revised and En- 
larged, with numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 


TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 
PASSAGES for PRACTICE in TRANS- 
LATION at SIGHT. Edited by J.S. Rar, Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 
Part I.—LATIN. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
Part Il. —Greek. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
Indices to the Passages. Sewed, ls 6d, 





PROFESSOR PLUMPTRE’S TRANSLATIONS. 
The TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES: a 


New Translation, with an Appendix of Rhymed 
Choruses. _ H. Pitumptre, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity, ing’s College, London, Fourth 
Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Let us say at once that Professor Plumptre has 
not only surpassed the previous translators of 
Sophocles, but has produced a work of singular merit, 
not less remarkable for its felicity than its fidelity, a 
really readable and enjoyable version of the old 
plays.”’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


The TRAGEDIES of ZSCHYLOS: a 


New Translation, with a Biographical Essay and 
an Appendix of Rhymed Choruses. By E. H. 
PuiumptrE, D.D., Professor of Divinity, King’s 
College, London. Third Edition, crown 8yo, 
s 6d. 


**Mr. Plumptre pits himself with more and abler 
rivals than when he —— Sophocles ; and here, too, 
we are of opinion that he will be found to hold his 
own.’’—Contemporary Review. 7 





Tenth Thousand. 


The PRESENCE of CHRIST. By A. 
W. THOROLD, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 





Fourteenth Thousand. 


BEGINNING LIFE: a Book for 
Lg ar By Principal TuLLocH. Crown 
vo, 43 


“ Principal Tulloch’s excellent book for young men.’ 
Edinburgh Review. 





Second Edition. 


The ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
MANAGER. By A. P. GRAVES and H. R. Ricg- 
WIGGIN. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“An excellent and comprehensive manual which 
should be of much help to managers and teachers.’.— 

Spectator, 


“ Will become the accepted standard handbook,”"~ 
School Board Chronicle. 





Fifth Thousand. 
IN PRISON and OUT. No Gaol for 


Children. By HgsBa STR&TTON, Author of 
“Jessica's First Prayer.’ With 12 Illustrations 
by R. Barnes. Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 
“ A powerful illustration of the way in which the 
laws and the police together make criminals."— 
Literary World. 





HANDBOOKS of ART and MUSIC. 


The OLD MASTERS and their PIC- 
TURES. By SARAM TYTLER, Third Edition, 
crown 8yo, 43 6d, 


MODERN PAINTERS and _ their 
PAINTINGS. By SaRnaw TYTLER. Third Edition, 
crown 8vo, 48 6d, 

“ An excellent introduction to the history of art."— 
Daily News. 

**The ‘Old Masters’ really supplies what has long 
been a want. It gives a good general idea of the 
various schools of painting, distinguishes them in a 
broad and efficient manner, and is written with just 
so much enthusiasm for art as to temper detail and 
make the reading of it attractive. Weare quite sure 
‘Modern Painters’ wiil be much in demand, for 
hitherto there has been nothing like it—so complete, 
simple, and succinct."—British Quarterly Revie. 


MUSICAL COMPOSERS and their 
WORKS. By Saran TytTuse. Third Edition, 
crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

“The best simple handbook on the subject that haa 
yet appeared in England.""—Academy. 








WM. ISBISTER, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 
NORFOLK. By Walter Rye. 


STANFORD'S 


CHANNELISLANDS. By B. Clarke. 


CORNWALL. By W. H. Tregellas. |ROUND ABOUT LONDON. By Rev. 
DERBYSHIRE. By J: Charles Cox. W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. 


DEVON, NORTH. By R. N. Worth, SURREY. By. Phillips Bevan, F.G.S. 
DEVON, SOUTH. By R. N. Worth, SUSSEX. ByG. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. 
F.G.S. 


: ORKSHIRE, NORTH and EAST 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H.| ~OBKSHIRE, NORTH and ea 
I. Jenkinson, F.R.G.S. 


KENT. By G. Phillips Bevan, F.c.g,| YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING. By 





G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 


‘These County Guides of Mr. Stanford can be carried about in a very small pocket without any feeling 
of inconvenience, are thoroughly practical and intelligible in their method, contain all necessary instruc- 
tions as to means of locomotion, hotels, &c., and quite as much topographical, geological, historical, and 
antiquarian information as can be conveniently devoured on the spot, amply sufficient, indeed, to satisfy all 
but specialists. The author of these handy guides speak from adequate personal knowledge of their re- 
spective counties, and each guide is well provided with useful maps and plans. We should think these 
portable and carefully written County Guide-books would be welcome, not only to those who are compelled 
to consider the question of expense, but to those—and they are many—who object to the constant irritation 
of the more bulky guide-books, which are @ burden in the hand, and cannot be put into any reasonable 
pocket.”’—Times. 

“For the pedestrian, horseman, and bicyclist, a handy pocket-guide is almost indispensable. Mr. 
Stanford has estimated the situation correctly, and, as far as we can judge, has made most creditable pro- 
vision. Nothing can be more convenient than the volumes of this little two-shilling county series ; the type, 
though closely printed, is clear, and they are nearly as light and twice as portable as a fairly filled cigar-case.”’ 
—Saturday Review. 





STANFORD'S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE to DEVONSHIRE. By R. N. Worth, F.GS., 


Author of ‘‘ History of Plymouth,” ‘‘The Progress of Mining Skill in the West of England,” &c., with 

Two Maps, and Plan of Exeter Cathedral. Feap, 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

“No portions of the routes are left untouched every step of the way, whether by river, road, or rail, being 
made the subject of interesting remark and information. ‘Ihe descriptions of thiags and places are in all 
cases minute, but are nover wearisome. The information as to railways, coaches, steamers, &c., is full and 
accurate, fares and distances being also given. Tha maps are clear, and the names aro printed in bold type, 
easy toread. The Guide is an excellent one,"-—Lxaminer, 


ISLE of WIGHT.—VISITORS’ GUIDE and MAP. 


STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ MAP of the ISLE of WIGHT, showing the Roads, Railways, Landing- 
places for Boats, and popular References to Fossiliferous Localities, Antiquities, &c.;and an inset Map, 
showing the Island, Southampton Water, and the adjacent country. Size, 27 inches by 21 inches; scale, 
1 mile toaninch. With a Visitors’ Guide, 32 pp., containing introduction, approaches, means of loco- 
motion, hotels and inns, lodgings, outline tours, walking tours, dictionary of places. Price, plain, folded 
in case, 1s 6d ; coloured, mounted in case, 3s 6d, 
“It is the perfection of what a handy guide should be, an excellent map forming the bulk of the book, the 
information being condensed and arranged with admirable clearness and brevity. A series of tours and a 
dictionary of places occupy thirty closely but very clearly written pages.”"—G@uardian. 





JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
With Maps, &c. 
The ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. | The ISLE of WIGHT. Cloth, 5s. 


Cloth, 7s. ‘Evidently the result of conscientious work and 
Also in Four Sections, Is 6d each. — ee: ge — ie — over all _ 
‘ P ground described, and made himself well acquainte: 
“The care which Ms. Jenkineoo in — = with all the historical and antiquarian knowledge 
the work a. f 1 . . i > hey f “atte ae which adds interest to the various places referred to. 
Boe aoe oor aoe not hesitated to take it.....The | Altogether, the ‘Guide to tie Isle of Wight’ is a 
pe 7. cece apparent on every page. The thoroughly good and, we believe, trustworthy one, and 
general arrangement of the volume is admirable; the will be of the greatest use to the visitor.” —Nature. 
maps are good; but perhaps the most striking feature 
of the heakos Reve og er oy which distinguishes it The ISLE of MAN. Cloth, 5s. 
from almost all other guides—is the clear and careful ** Excellent! Every possible item of information 
manner in which the traveller is directed over moun- | which the tourist or visitor can want is given. He 
tain paths and sheep-tracks, through lone'y valleys | can satisfy himself about all the details of the journey, 
and across desolate moors.’"—Pall Mall Gazette. the accommodation to be found, and the price to be 
’ paid, and then may turn to a very full and well-exe- 


cuted account of the history, antiquities, and 
NORTH WALES. Cloth, 6s 6d. scenery.’’—Spectalor, i 4 
Also in Five Sections, 1s 6d each. 

“The labour and care bestowed in the production of | CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN 
this work is truly remarkable, and as a ‘practical’ WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. Cloth, 53. 
guide to North Wales will, we venture to assert, prove ** Must prove as interesting to residents as it will be 
invaluable to tourists. A more useful companion it | useful to visitors. The work is of a comprehensive 
would be impossible to find, and it will be the visitor's | character, and affords the reader in concise form an 
own fault if he misses anything worthy of note inthe | immense amount of valuable information, historical, 
counties comprising North Wales.” — Geographical | topographical, scientific, and personal.’ — Carlisle 
Magazine. | Journal. 


JENKINSON’S SMALLER PRACTICAL 
GUIDES. 


With Maps, &c. 
The ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. NORTH WALES. Paper, 2s 6d; cloth, 
8 6d. | 3s 6d. 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN The ISLE of MAN. Paper, 2s; cloth, 
WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. 2s. | 98 6d. 
The ISLE of WIGHT. Paper, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 


“ The details of the tours are given in a gossiping, handy way, with a good deal of historical matter 
The whole caunct fail to be usefal to tourists.”—A thenzum. 








“ The historical facts have been gleaned from many sources, and the guiding matter is evidently the 
result of a painstaking personal visit to every place described.” —Standard. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Now ready, in 2 Vols. crown 8vo, 15s, with Maps. 


A HISTORY of the RISE of the 
HUGUENOTS. By Henry M. Barren, Professor 
in the University of the City of New York. 

‘He tells his story so well, that it cannot fail to 
interest the reader.”"—Suturday Review, 

‘* The atory is told so picturesquely, that the reader 
will find it difficult to lay down the book.”—<Leclesé- 
astical Gazette. 

London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row. 


This day, price Twopence. 


ATHEISM in the HOUSE of 
COMMONS; a Sermon. By R, W. Dats, M.A., 
of Lirmingham. 

London : HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, price 6s, for JULY. 
The 


BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CXLIIL., containing: — 
. THE Two NATIONS AND THE COMMONWEALTH. 
. FATHER CuRCI ON THR ROMAN CHURCH, 
. RELIGION AND MORALITY. 
. EVOLUTION IN RELATION TO THEOLOGY. 
INSPIRATION, 
IRISH LAND REFORMS. 
THE LONDON WATER QUESTION. 
THE GENERAL ELECTION AND ITS RESULTS. 
. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row. 


~ 


DAD om so 





EDITED by the Rev. S. COX. 
The EXPOSITOR, for JULY, price 1s, 
commencing a New Volume, contains :— 


THE BOOK OF JOB: THE THEOPHANY. By the Editor. 

WRESTING THE ScripTukes. By the Rev, Canon 
Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 

STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST: THE BETRAYER. By 
Rey. A. M, Fairbairn, D.D. 

ECCLESIASTES. By Very Rev. Dean Perowne, D.D. 

BeFORE THE FEAST OF THE PASSOVER: A REPLY, 

~ Rev. Joseph Agar Beet. 

GRACE, PHILOLOGICALLY VIEWED. 
Morrison, D.D. 

NOTE TO “THE AUTHOR OF ECCLESIASTES.” 
E. H. Plumptre, D_D. 

London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


27 Paternoster Row. 


By 
By Rev. James 
By Rev, 


This day, in 8yo, pp. 488, price 7s 6d. _ 
THE ELEVENTH VOLUME OF 


THE BAPOGCIF OR. 
The Contributors to this Volume include :— 
R. Balgarnie, M.A. George Findlay, B.A. 
J. A, Beet. Prof. Massie, M.A. 
A. B. Bruce, D.D. George Matheson, D.D. 
T. K. Cheyne, M.A. James Morison, D.D. 
Samuel Cox. E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 
A. B. Davison, D D. W. Sanday, D.D. 
A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. P. Thomson, M.A. 


“‘The ‘ Expositor’ is lifted above the level of maga- 
zines generally by the permanent value of its papers, 
which are monographs on important theological ques- 
tions, or contributions by competent scholars to Bibli- 
cal exegesis. These can never lose their value. The 
volumes, therefore, will occupy a permanent place in 
the theological library. They really indicate the high- 
water mark, or nearly 89, of the Biblical scholarship 
of our age, for the names of our most accomplished 
scholars appear amoung the contributors. Every 
Biblical student will value this very able journal,”"— 
British Quarterly Review, 

London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row. 


EDITED by H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D. 
Sixpence Monthly. 


EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE. 
Contents ror JULY. 

ApVice to Youne Orarors. By Edward Butler. 

Tue INSCRIPTION ON THE Cross. By Rev. Josiah 
Viney. 

Tue FLowers APPEAR ON THE EartuH. By Rev. W. 
G. Horder. 

Sister CATHERINE’S Story.—III. By Miss Beighton. 

Sr. JouHN’s MEMOIR OF THE GREAT Forty Days.—IV. 


The 











By Rev. James Culross, D.D. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
Late Rev. APoLLOS Howarp. By the Editor. 


Hints to Ministers, Literary Notices, & >. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row. 


EDITED by Rev. J. GUINNESS ROGERS, B.A. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST for 
JULY, prize ls, is now ready, containing :— 
CABINET PortRkAlr OF KEY. R. M. Davigs. With 
Biograpbical Sketch. 

Some ELEMENTS OF MINISTERIAL POWER. 

Tue Pity oF 1H Lop. 

THE CHOIRMASTER. Ky J.G Rogers, B.A. 

KECOLLECTIONS OF A KeLicious RameBier. By S. 
Pearson, M A. 

CHRISTIANITY IN AMERICA, 

LIFE is WortH Living. By E. N. Sheffield. 

Last YEAR'S DoUCT AND THIS YEARS ANSWER. By 


Aunie Matherou. 
City Cuurcues. By J. Ewing Ritchie. 
THE Fixst MONTH OF THE NW OPPOSITION, 
A FRENCH Pastor's RECOLLECTIONS. 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row. 
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The PORTFOLIO, for JULY, contains the 
following Lllustrations :—Milton Dedicating ‘‘ Paradise Lost’ to his Daugh- 
terr, etched by G. Greux, after the well-known picture by Munkacsy; St. 
John's College, Cambridge, from the River, by A. Brunet Debaines; Studies 
of Lions, after Lionardo da Vinci and Rembrandt. ; 


SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 


MEMORIES of TROUBLOUS TIMES; 


being the History of Dame Alicia Chamberlayne, of Ravensholme. By EMMA 
MARSHALL. With 6 Illustrations, price 58, cloth. 
“The story of the courtship and muirriage is prettily told, lights and shadows 





are skilfully intermingled...... Mrs. Marsball has incorporated into the story a 
genuine autobiography of the seventeenth century...... This is very curious."— 
Spectator. 


SEELEY and CoO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 


The PUPIL-TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK for 
TEACHING ELEMENTARY DRAWING. By W. WALKER, Lecturer and 
Teacher of Freehand Drawing in the Owens College, Manchester, Author of 
** Handbook of Drawing.” With many Illustrations, price 2s 6d, cloth. 

*,* This book has been adopted by the Manchester School Board. 


‘SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 





HAN OK of DRAWING. By W. Walker. 
Wi Second Elition. Prive 7s, cloth. 
“ Contains d deal of intelligent advice clearly expressed."—Athenzum. 
“+ A book that will go far to supply a very general want.""—Academy. 


* An art student bent on self-improvemen: will gain help from almost every 
page of this handbook."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SEELEY and CoO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 


lustrations. 








By W. 


ART for the LITTLE ONES. 


WaALkenr, Author of “ Handbook of Drawing.” Price 2s. 


“A capital beok of copies."—Guardian. 

“This is a charming book of copies and instruction in object-drawing......The 
book is just the kind of thing wauted to induce a love for so useful a subject.”— 
Scholastic World. 

SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY, 1880. 
. ADAM AND Eve. (Continued.) 
. THe ROMANCE OF CHINESE SOCIAL LIrs. 
In Town. 
BaaNntome. 
THe StRaNGe STORY OF KitTY CANHAM. 
THE (ONNECTION BETWBEN PORTRY AND PAINTING. 
THE PORTRAIT OF A PAINTER BY Himssur. Part If. 
THe UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD OF DWINDLEDOWN. 
Furrkp. 
ACTING, NATURAL AND ACQUIRED. 
Tere Reet OF THE FamMILy. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
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FIVE NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By Miss BROUGHTON. 


SECOND THOUGHTS. By Rhoda 


BerovucarTon, Author of * Nancy,” “Good-bye, Swectheart,” &c. In 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 
Miss THOMAS'S NEW NOVEL. 


The VIOLIN PLAYER. By Bertha Thomas. 


In 5 vols. crown 8vo. 
By the AUTHOR of “ ROBIN ADAIR.” 


ALAN DERING. By the Hon. Mrs. 


FeATHSRSTONHAUGH, Author of “ Kilcorran,” Robin Adair," &c, In 2 vols. 
- Crown 60. 
By the AUTHOR of “ LADY GRIZEL." 


IN HER MAJESTY’S KEEPING. By the 


Hon. Lewis WINGFIEtp, Author of ‘* My Lords of Strogue,” * Lady Grizel,” 
&c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
** The aathor has given us a novel that surpasses any of his former efforts, 
and that is saying a great deal."—Graphic. 
Lady M. MAJENDIE’S NEW NOVEL. 


FASCINATION. By Lady Margaret 
Masenpis. In 2 vols. crown 8yo. (Just ready. 
NEW ADDITION TO * BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS.” 
Jn crown $vo, cloth, price 63, with an Illustration. 


PROBATION. By the Author of ‘‘The 


First Vi. lin.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO’8_ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
GIOTTO. 


By HARRY QUILTER, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Illustrated with Photographs of the Frescoes in the Capella d'Arena, Padua; a 
Fac-simile in Colour of a Madonna in the Lower Church of Assisi ; and 
Engravings from the Bas-reliefs of the Giotto Campanile at Florence, 


Small 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt top, price 15s. 
[Vow ready. 


ILLUSTRATED TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION. 


Edited by EDWARD J. POYNTER, R.A. 
Each Volume contains numerous I}ustrations, aud is strongly bound for the Use 
of Students, Price 5s. 
The Volumes now ready are:— 
PAINTING. , 
CLASSIC and ITALIAN. By Edward J, Poynter. R.A: 
and Percy R. HEAD, Lincoln Colleze, Oxford. Upwards of 80 Full-page an 
other Illustrations, Bound in extra cloth limp, 5s. (Ready. 
*,* This Volume contains an Introductory Preface on Art Edacation by Mr. 
Poynter, who also contributes a chapter on Egyptian Art, and succinct notices of 
the various Italian Schools, &c. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
GOTHIC and RENAISSANCE. By T. Roger Smith, 
F.R.1.B.A. 120 Illustrations, cloth limp, 5s. dy. 
*,* This Volume treats of the history of Architecture from the rise of the 
Gothic style to the general depression which overtook the Renaissance style at 
the close of the Eighteenth century. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES and BRITISH COLONIES. 
Edited by F, 8. PULLING, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford, and formerly Pro- 
fessor at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

Under the above title, it is proposed to publish a series of smull Volumes de- 
scriptive of the principal Countries of the World, each country being treated of 
by @ writer who, from personal knowledge, is qualified to speak with authority 
on the subject. 

The general aim of the Series will be to present a clear and accurate idea of 
the actual state of the different countries, ia a sufficiently popular form, to prove 
interesting to the general reader, while at the sime time it is intended that the 
works should be useful for educational purposes. 

The Volumes will average 200 crown octavo pages, and will contain Maps and a 
few typical Illustrations. The price of the Volumes will be 33 61 each. 

The following Volumes are ready :— 
GREECE. By Mr. L. Seraeant, B.A., Knight of the Hellenic Order of the: 
Saviour, Author of “ New Greece.” [ Ready. 
The WEST INDIES. By Mr.C. H. Even, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Frozen Asia,” 
&ec. (Ready. 


A SECOND EDITION is ready of Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE'S NEW NOVEL. 


MARY ANERLEY; a Yorkshire Story. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, 31s 6d. 

“ One of his happiest productions,"—Saturday Review. 

‘‘A better novel we have not read for a long timé......Racy language, quaint 
conceits, rich humour, keen observation, and a talent for apt allusions are not 
every man's gifts,”"— Atheneum. ’ 

«Mary Anerley ’ is nut so much a story, though it is an admirably constructed 
story, as a fund of deep studies, of splendid pictures, of most amusing and graphic 
sketches of the quaintest, queerest people that ever believed themselves to be the 
salt of the  —Paty News. 

“*Mary Anerley ‘is Yorkshire throughout, racy of the soil."—Hull News. 


The STORY of an HONEST MAN. By Edmond About. 


3 vols., price 31a 6d. . (4¢ all Libraries, 


LEAVES from the ASH. “Igdrasil, is not every leaf of it 


a biography?” By MARGARET FIELD. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 446 pages, price 12s 6d. 


SYLVAN SPRING. By Francis George Heath, Author of 
‘The Fern World,” &c. Illustrated by 12. Coloured Plates by F. E. Hulme 
F.L.S., by 16 Full-page and 106 other Wood Engravings of Flowers and 
Ferna, &. 

“‘ Admirers of the beauties of nature owe another debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Heath for this handsome volume.”—Globe. , 
** An ideal educational book. It is rare to meet with a work in which botanical 
lore and power of word-painting are so happily combined as they are in this vol- 
ume. Such a book as ‘ Sylvan Spring’ is an addition to our literature."—The Pen. 
“ This is another elegant volume from the familiar pen of Mr. Heath,”— Academy. 


A PHYSICAL TREATISE on ELECTRICITY and MAG- 
NETISM. By J. E. H. Gorpon, B.A., Cambridge, Assistant-Secretary of the: 
British Aescciation. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 363, 


A RIDE in PETTICOATS and SLIPPERS from FEZ to: 
the ALGERIAN FRONTIER. By Captain H. E. COLVILLE, of the Grenadier 
Guards. With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 

Now ready, No. 55, Vol, V., 4to, in Wrapper. 


MEN of MARK, for JULY. Containing, with brief Bio- 
graphical Notices, very fine Permanent Cabinet Photographs by Lock and 
Whitfield, taken from Life for this work only, of— 

The BISHOP of LICAFIELD. 
Rev. CANON LIDDON. 
JOSEPH COWEN, M.P. 
** The photographs are very fine specimens of their art."—Times, 


ST. NICHOLAS, for JULY, will be ready shortly, full of 
Illustrations and Stories, 4to, price 1s. 

Miss ALcott’s New STorRY.—An appreciative critic writes as follows to the 
publishers of St, Nicholas:—‘‘Do you good gentlemen realise what a capital 
serial Miss Alcott is giving the St. Nicholas boys and girls this year? If not, I 
would like to call your special attention to it. ‘Jack and Jill' is decidedly the 
best story she has written, hardly excepting that first book which led her in 
triumph into the very heart of American and English home-life. Indeed, it 
closely resembles ‘ Little Women’ iu spirit, though it has a wider scope in action, 
and treatment, It seems to me the strongest and tenderest current child-story 
in the language, full of rollicksome heartiness and beautiful sympathies—a story 
in which the girl-readers are honestly and sefely delighted to. meet live, manly 
bys ; and boy-readers actually tind themselves capable of being as interested in 
a home-scene as ina tiger hunt—in a bright-faced, noble girl as in gorilla.” 

Storfes, Poems, seas nable and humorous, and pictures of fun and frolic appear 
here and there in the Number, and the pages devoted to very young readers, to 
** Jack-io-the Pulpit’s " remarks, the “ Letter-box" and the “ Riddle-box " are 
filled with fresh, varied, and amusing items, stories, letters from the boys and 
girls, aud puzzles, =" 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 
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